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Training Table 


Experts may differ on questions 
of conditioning, but the drink all 
physical-fitness enthusiasts have 


accepted is 


etc us Patorr 


THE BEVERAGE 


Witness its popularity in canton- 
ments and on men-o’-war. 


An appetizing beverage with true 


hops flavor. 


Milk or water may 


or may not contain bacteria — 


Bevo cannot. 


The all-year-’round soft drink to 
train on and gain on. 


Manufactured and bottled 


exclusively by 


Anheuser-Busch 





St. Louis 
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Olive and Eighth 


Announce Their Complete 
Readiness for Easter 
From the Foremost Manufacturers of 


Men’s and Young Men’s 


Clothing—Furnishings 


We Have Procured the Season’s Most 
Select Styles and Qualities 


No matter what your requirements may be, we 
promise you large and varied assortments, attractive 
styles and patterns, dependable service and notable 


We are prepared to completely outfit you for Spring 
with all the things a man_ requires. 
placed Al.l, orders far in advance our customers will 
be given the advantage of our buying foresight. 


And_ having 
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Private? 
Peat.iz, © 
ODEON 


TUESDAY EVE., APRIL 2 
AT 8:15 


Two years of actual fighting qual- 
ify Private Peat to speak with 
authority. 


He is full of optimism and 
courage. He tells his own story 
with simple directness. Tickets, 50c 
to $1.50. Stix, Baer & Fuller. War 
Tax 10°. Direction Elizabeth Cueny. 














E. T. de MONTFORD 
PLAY BROKER 


Dramatic Authors’ Representative 


1467 Broadway New York 











A small boy, who had been in the 
habit of leaving food on his plate was 
warned that Mr. Hoover would not ap- 
prove of it. He meditatively replied: 
“I’ve always had to mind daddy and 
mother and Aunt Mary and God, and 
now here comes along Mr. Hoover.”— 
Life. 
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sobbing as 
“What 
is it, dear?” asked the girl friend. 
“W-why,” she sobbed, “I t-told Jack, 
after he proposed, to go up and see 
papa.” “What of that?” “Why, they 
started playing cards, and now he goes 


®t) ad . 
Beautiful Erestine was 


though her heart would break. 


pat. a 
up to see papa every night. 
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Pat and Mike were obliged to halt 
their cart and make way for a funeral 
procession. While looking at it Pat sud- 
denly remarked, “I’d give $500 to know 
the place where I am going to die.” 
“Well, and what good would it do you 
if you did know?” “Lots,” said Pat; 
“sure, I’d never go near the place.” 


“This show was written for the tired 
business man,” remarked the manager. 
“The production cost a fortune,” “That's 
replied Mr. Dustin Stax, 
I’m a tired business 


% 


the one thing,” 
“that bothered me. 


man myself, and I got so busy figuring 
how you are going to pay interest on 
your investment that I couldn’t keep my 
mind on the performance.”—IVashington 
Star. 
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She—Do you think it possible for a 
man to love two women at once? 

Young Soldier—Yes, twenty at once, 
if they were all like you —Judge. 


“A book of piercing faith, of sat- 
uration in beauty.’’—Reedy's Mirror. 


MY IRELAND 


By Francis Carlin, 


“A book of Celtic verse that sings 
from cover to cover.’—Edward J. 
Wheeler in Current Opinion. 

“Astonishes you with a fresh and 
fragrant simplicity.’—W. S. Braith- 
waite in The Boston Transcrspt. 


“A sweet poet ... the lark, the 
herald of the Irish dawn.’ ——Reedy’s 
Mirror 


At all Bookstores, $1.25 Net. 


HENRY HOLT & CO. 


19 West 44th Street, New York City. 
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SYNDICATE TRUST BUILDING. 
Telephones: Bell, Main 2147; Kinloch, Central 7465. 

All business communications should be addressed 
“Business Manager,’’ Reedy’s Mirror. 

Entered at the Post Office at St. Louis, Mo., U. S. 
A., as second-class matter. 

Terms of subscription to Reedy’s Mirror, includ- 
ing postage in the United States and Mexico, $3.00 
per year; $1.60 for six months; in Canada, Central 
and South America, $3.60 per year; $2.10 for six 
months. Subscriptions to all foreign countries, 
$4.00 per year. 

Single copies, 10 cents. 

Payments, which must be in advance, should be 
made by Check, Money Order or Registered Letter, 
payable to Reedy’s Mirror, St. Louis. 
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The Greatest Battle 


By William Marion Reedy 

OR seven days now the world’s greatest battle 
F has been raging north of Cambrai. ‘The battle 

had to come. The Germans had to attack, as 
one day their fleet will have to come out. Behind 
army and fleet is the demand of the German people 
for victory or—peace. The allies have waited for 
it and prepared. It is a colossal thrust of seventy 
divisions—850,000 men. It is delivered in great, long, 
grey waves of assault in close formation. The allies 
stand and mow down the oncomers for a time, then 
the main resistant force withdraws, leaving detach- 
ments to work the machine guns point blank on the 
assailants. The waves break on these isles of rear 
guard defenders, who then surrender. So that 45,000 
prisoners and six hundred guns are not so many 
considering the mass of men and metal involved. 
The allies meet this drive as Joffre met the dash in 
August-September, 1914. They fall back, luring the 
enemy on, far ahead of his cannon and supplies. The 
allies knew the shock drive was due. The Germans 
knew the strategy and tactic they would meet. The 
battle is according to programme on both sides. Ger- 
many has relied on its superiority in numbers— 
seventy divisions to twenty-seven. It costs her, it is 
said, 100,000 Germans a day, and as the drive length- 
ens it weakens. Each wave is less mountainously 
crashing than the one before it. The allies’ line 
bends but does not break. It hems in a huge salient 
between Albert and Noyon. The drive appears to 
have been deflected from Amiens and the coast and 
to be pointed at Paris. There it is held, this wedge, 
as I write Wednesday morning, and it has less vis a 
tergo than it had. 

The drive was expected, the defensive strategy 
too. Both armies are on the lookout for some sur- 
prise. So far the Germans. seem to have no plan 
other than concentrating more men on this engage- 
ment, though there may be assaults elsewhere on the 
line and possibly a drive into Italy. There is no 
sign that the Germans can accomplish an enveloping 
movement and get the allies between the arms of a 
scissors, The allies are not split by the wedge. The 
salient is a rounded dent, not a deep cut. The 
inevitable allicd strategy and tactics are to lead the 
attackers on, gradually weaker, and then to deliver 
a counter attack with a tremendous reserve. We are 
assured the reserves are there with Alps of ammu- 
nition, and more are on the way. The reserves are 
fresh, the attackers jaded by their hard fought ad- 
The counter attack will be as 
tremendous as the assault. It is this counter-stroke 
the world awaits, breathless. After this—warfare in 
the open, no more trench fighting. 

Fresh troops, in vast number, trained to a hair, 
ready to spring on tired troops that have come a 
long way in the face of a simoon of fire; the fresh 
troops with plenty of artillery, the tired troops with 
their artillery lagging far behind—that is the situ- 
ation as the dispatches indicate it. The allied morale 
is good, the Teuton for sheer weariness not so good. 
The prospect is that of another Battle of the Marne, 
another blockage like that of von Kluck with a more 
powerful offensive. Thrown back now as they were 
at the Marne in 1914, the Germans will be broken. 
That British-French-American line holds the hope of 
the world, and nothing has happened yet that is out- 
side of calculation and anticipation. Along that line 
runs still the word, “They shall not pass.” Back of 
the line is the army of manoeuver, provided by the 
Versailles council, to fight in the open fields an 
enemy whose specialty is attack in mass formation. 


vance of thirty miles. 


There will be no letting in the jungle upon civili- 
zation. 

Endure, O heart of the peoples! The Future comes 
on through the fight’s delirium—a Future that shall 
forget as a bad dream the supreme and futile assault 
upon the widening influence of love and trust among 
mankind by the mailed Antichrist. 
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Reflections 


By William Marion Reedy 
; For the Children 
ASTER and the Spring, and the long line of 
E; soldiers of the free peoples throwing back the 
blood-crested breakers of the Hun! Eyes to 
the future! And the future is the children. God- 
speed, therefore, to such work as that of the Missouri 
Children’s Code Commission, which aims to help the 
little ones who come into the world handicapped. 
Let us have laws that will save the children from 
the consequence of their parents’ delinquencies, that 
will correct heredity by proper environment, that 
will let light into minds darkened by the sins of the 
fathers, that will make all motherhood sacred and 
give the illegitimate child a status without aspersion, 
that will raise the age of consent for girls from 15 
to 18 years. Let the state do all it can to give the 
makers of the future an even start in life, for society 
has not done this, but the contrary—so many of 
them are brought into a pre-empted earth that has 
small place for them and little opportunity. Back 
up the Children’s Code Commission programme and 
prove faith by deeds by contributing something to 
the $25,000 fund now being solicited by the Children’s 
Aid Society. There is need of charity pending the 
establishment of justice. 
ot of 
The Man from Spoon River Comes 
EpGar Lee Masters will speak in this city Friday 
evening at the Wednesday Club Auditorium on “The 
Rat Trap,’’ otherwise the Spoon River view of life. 
His “Spoon River Anthology,” the most famous 
poetical work in America since “Leaves of Grass’— 
a work more than American, being universally hu, 
man—was first printed in this city, in this paper. It 
is the greatest thing for which this city stands in 
history. Mr. Masters has never spoken here before. 
He has something to say and that something isn’t 
iollipop. There’s no camouflage in his view of men 
and women caught—all of us—in “The Rat Trap.” 
He will read from the “Anthology,” he will defend 
his poetic theory and technique and what he will 
offer will be something better than mere entertain- 
ment. I hope he will read something from his fourth 
book, “Toward the Gulf,” just published, which con- 
tains things, to my thinking, very much finer than 
anything in the “Anthology.” There’s no one on 
the rostrum to-day with a sterner message for the 
hour than Masters has. He comes under the auspices 
of the St. Louis Art League and he should be 
greeted by an audience worthy of his importance, 
notwithstanding the fact that Dr. Heller of the Art 
League has drafted me to introduce the speaker of 
the evening. 
ht 
A Time for Shakespeare 
Art is a refuge these days—if one wants a refuge 
from a world that is interesting even in its agony. 
Wherefore those of us hereabouts whose emotions 
are strained by the horrors of reality well may wel- 
come the prospect of escape into a realm of the 
great drama projected beyond space and time, held 
out by the coming next week to the American theatre 
of that fine interpreter of Shakespeare, Mr. John E. 
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190 
Kellerd and his competent company. Besides Mr. 
Mantell he is the only American essaying the pres- 
entation of the Bard’s noblest works. He gives us 
Shakespeare’s characters plus Shakespeare. I mean 
he gives us the splendid poctry of his work. His 
readings in Hamlet, Shylock, Othello and Macbeth 
are realism tempered with lyricism of the nobler 
order. I know nothing better than John Kellerd’s 
way of conveying the subtleties that suffuse the more 
potent motives of these characters. I find in his art 
both intellect and passion in a blend of the charac- 
ters, Shakespeare and Kellerd, that is a re-creation 
of the parts. And in his speaking one finds properly 
rendered those mighty lines that somehow in _ his 
voice are big with a bigness of heart and soul con- 
tent comporting with the feeling of all men about the 
great events over sea whose echoes shake our hearts 
and whose purport stills our souls into an ache of 
hope and dread. This is the time for Shakespeare 
and Kellerd, not for the musical glasses. 
% % 
Let Us Have the Truth 

Wuat are the facts concerning the supply of battle 
planes for our troops in France? What are the 
facts about the supply of guns for our force in 
France? Is the Liberty motor a failure? Have only 
two ships been completed thus far? It has been 
said in our senate that the United States soldiers are 
dependent upon the British and French for protec- 
tion in the air, that they have to borrow guns, that 
our shipbuilding programme has hardly begun. li 
these things be true, disclosure of the facts cannot 
be worse than the facts themselves; the facts are 
more than enough of disgrace and infamy. The man 
whose word will be accepted on the subject is the 
He should speak and tell us if we have 
betrayed our associates in the war. Ii we have not, 
then General Leonard Wood should be cashiered 
from the army and Henry Cabot Lodge driven from 
the senate for publishing to the world such damnable 
slanders. Politics is no defense for such stories if 
untrue, or for concealment if the facts are as those 
eminent gentlemen have stated them. Are we traitors 
to our co-belligerents or true men? As the Post- 
Dispatch says, “What are the facts, Mr. President?” 


% % 


President. 


No $2.50 Wheat 

THIS is no time to fix the price of wheat at $2.50 
per bushel, to legalize farmer profiteering, to lock 
up last season’s crop and to increase the cost of 
bread to everybody. If congress does such a thing 
the President should veto it, as those in his confi- 
dence say he will. Congress, in this matter, has 
played politics of the most unpatriotic kind. And 
the only merit the action has is that it reveals the 
motive behind the campaign against Mr. Hoover's 
food administration. 
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Nothing Else Matters 

SURELY nothing anyone might say can add any- 
thing to the news from the Flanders front as an 
argument for generous subscription by everyone to 
the new three billion Liberty loan and to the Red 
Cross fund and for investment in thrift stamps. For 
at this stage nothing else matters but the war. What 
good is anyone’s money if the Germans win this 
war? Who wants to be made a German by force? 
The sacrifice of all you have and are is better than 
that you be branded with the mark of the beast— 
autocratic militarism. Either Kaiserism must be de- 
stroyed or we will be, as a nation, with all our ideals. 
Who would not rather lose all his material pos- 
sessions than submit his mind and spirit to the 
Teuton tyranny? To win this war is our only duty. 
It is our salvation. It is everyone’s duty to do 
anything and everything he can do to win the war. 
Subscribe the money to buy the ships and food and 
shells and pay the men who can and will win the 
war. Nothing else matters than winning the war. 
If that be not done, farewell every hope and dream 
and aspiration of a world of free men. Subscribe 
to the bonds! Subscribe to the Red Cross! Buy 
Thrift Stamps! Cut. out unnecessary expenditure. 
Conserve food. We must stake brief inconvenience 
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and distress in the game with the Soldier God to 


vain the larger joys of liberty for each and all. 
ote ote 
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The Wisconsin Senatorship 
CHAIRMAN Wesr of the Republican State Com- 
the senatorial election 
between 


mittee of Wisconsin 
next Tuesday will be a Lenroot, 
Republican, and Victor Berger, Socialist. He thinks 
the Democratic candidate, Davies, should be called 
off, so as not divide the loyalist vote, but President 


says 


contest 


Wilson stands by Davies, because, as he says, Lenroot 
wobbled in his loyalty in the days when it was 
proposed to keep Americans off ships going into the 
war zone. The President has no joy over the one 
sinner who repents, but wants his just man made 
perfect. Still, if the la Follette vote should com- 
hine with the Berger yote, Mr. West fears the loy- 
alist Lenroot may Mr. West spoke, 
however, before the news from the front during the 
last five days. That news will put the kibosh on the 
anti-war vote. I[ don't think it will drive Repub- 
licans to support a Democrat, but will drive Demo- 
crats, in that state, to support a Republican. That 
seems the better way of making sure the election 


be defeated. 


of a loyalist. Sup 
Trotzky’s Second Book 

Trorzky’s second. book “Our Revolution” (Holt, 
New York) was written many years ago. It reveals 
Trotzky as no victim of a delusion. He knew the 
kussian revolution couldn’t bring peace, unless sup- 
ported by revolution of the proletariat everywhere. 
The book shows Trotzky as a monomaniac on the 
bourgeois. He lives in a world in which classes are 
blocked out like the squares on a chess board. He 
thinks in clichés that are monotonous. He is as dog- 
matic as the Pope. His logic is perfect but there is 
no reason in it. The world and life are a syllogism 
impeccable, with a thousand factors left out of major 
minor premises, and the conclusion a son 
sequitur. And he has no thought constructive for 
after the revolution. He almost says, “Let nature 
take its course.” But the man is mentally and spir- 
itually on fire for a society that shall be dominated 
He is a czarist himself. Liberal 
democracy is anathema to him. Enthroned labor is 
his fixed idea. Where’s his revolution now? We 
don’t know, but he knew the labor revolution could 
not survive without the support of the peasants. The 
peasant is dumb and numb before the invading Ger- 
mans or possibly the Japanese. And Trotzky is out 
of the fierce white light that erstwhile beat upon him. 

ot te 
The Star of McAdoo 

SECRETARY McApoo can be the next President if 
he wants to be, according to the practical politicians. 
His war financing is brilliant—at least to the uneco- 
He’s getting larger rates for the rail- 
roads. That’s good for the stockholders. For the 
workers—look at the wage raises all around. Con- 
sider his influence with the bankers. Your practical 
politician considers that the next Democratic 
presidential nomination there’s no one in it but Mr. 
William Gibbs McAdoo. How about the farmers? 
Why, just see what Mr. McAdoo’s farm loan bank 
has done for the farmer? And besides, didn’t you 
see the other day that Mr. McAdoo called down Mr. 
Hoover for something he said about the insufficiency 
ot transportation—called him hard, too. Besides, 
Mr. McAdoo is the son-in-law of President Wilson. 
How can you beat him? I don’t know but there are 
incalculable possibilities in the war that may beat 


and 


by the proletariat. 


nomic public. 


for 


anybody. ae 
Flell All Around 

Tue St. Louis department stores are on a soft- 
pedal strike against the St. Louis newspapers. They 
have cut down their advertising to one-fourth of 
what it was a month ago. And the newspapers don’t 
know what to do about it, especially as they expect a 
shut-down upon the supply of paper. I met a news- 
paper man and he said, “Isn’t it hell how five depart- 
ment stores can run this town?” I met a department 
store man and he said, “Isn’t it hell the way the five 
daily newspapers run this town?” I think so, as to 
both. But such is life. 





A Quiz for Men and Measures 


By Will Akinson 


Here's something new in pofitics, described by a 
man who haus been in all kinds of new politics with 
a democratic slant for a quarter of a century. Why 
not introduce this innovation in St. Louis? Our 


Chamber of Commerce is going deeply and strong- 
matters here, 


Iv into all sociologie and economic 

It has become a sort of extra legal co-ordinate 
branch of the city government. It could carry on 
eflectively a quiz of the kind described. Such an 
inquiry would be better than the old secret method 


pursued by the Voters’ 
Those bodies used 
recommended or 


of estimating candidates 
League or by the Civic League. 

candidates 
the public any idea of the 
reached. .It 
com- 


out lists of 
Without 


Which 


to put 
giving 
the decisions were 
like the A. P. A. method to 
much respect. The community quiz is open 
and above board, It’s in line with pure democracy, 
direct legislation and all the rest of the new poli- 
be great fun. Why not try 
MIRROR. 


opposed 
data upon 


was too much 


mand 


it must 
THE 


tics. Besides, 
it?—EDITOR OF 
I1E Seattle Quiz Congress amazed and ter- 
rilied grafting officials and piratical franchise 
corporations, 
lt proved that the people can control their public 
servants whenever they take the trouble. 
\lso it was the funniest free show ever staged,— 


except for the candidates who were quizzed,—and 
the public appreciated both angles to this new 
amusement. 

It was born in the brain of Joe Smith, the 


ablest newspaper man in the state, honest, incor- 
ruptible, and with a thorough knowledge of  poli- 
tics and politicians. 

Seattle had had a council of eighteen men, clected 
by wards and paid twelve hundred dollars each by 
This council was notoriously controlled by 
and public utility 


the city. 
a combination otf 
corporations similar to those which control nine- 
tenths of our cities nine-tenths of the time. 

To break this control and free the city, Seattle 
had just amended her charter so as to reduce the 
number of councilmen to nine, elect them all at 
large, increase their pay to three thousand a year 
each, abolish party symbols in city clections and 
nominate all candidates by petition. 

Ten men were nominated for mayor and sixty- 


liquor, vice 


cight for council at the next election. 

Then Joe Smith got some well-known men to 
agree to act as president and directors of the 
Seattle Quiz Congress. We got the free use of the 
new Y. M. C. A. Auditorium, a beautiful hall seat- 
ing some 800 people, and wrote these candidates, in 
batches of about eight at a time, to appear and 
answer questions as to what they had done, and 
intended to do if elected. ' 

Of the seventy-eight candidates only two failed 
to appear, and these two were those with the worst 
and least savory reputation in the old council. 

Pencils and slips of paper were passed around 
and the audience invited to ask any questions they 
wished. 

These questions, before being read, were sub- 
mitted to the referee, Professor J. Allen Smith, of 
the University of Washington. If he thought them 
improper or impertinent they were not asked, but 
the questioner had the right to appeal to the audi- 
ence, who decided whether or not the question 
should be put. Professor Smith ruled out my first 
question, but I did not appeal. It was, “Why should 
councilmen be at large?” 

Later he ruled out another question I asked of 
a councilman who was being quizzed, “Why did you 
vote for franchises containing provisions forbidden 
by the city charter?’ I appealed, the audience sup- 
ported me, the question was put and the council- 
man replied, “I did not know the city charter con- 
tained the prohibitions you just read.” A dozen 
other members of council, later, gave the same an- 
swer to that question. One finally said, “I knew 
those provisions were in the charter but I wanted 
the court to decide whether they were proper.” 

After the audience got through questioning the 
candidate he was given five minutes to make a 
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speech, but most were thoroughly exhausted and 
too anxious to escape to use that privilege. 

The audiences were unanimously opposed to the 
use of the “third degree” by the police, and many 
questions bore on that. 

One candidate made a hit in his tive-minute 
speech by saying, “It is clear that this Quiz Con- 
gress is opposed to the third degree for everyone 
except candidates for office.” 

Aiter the first meeting the questions were tabu- 
lated, all candidates for the same office were asked 
the same questions and then the audience asked fur- 
ther questions, 

The sessions of the Quiz Congress were very 
solemn occasions for candidates, but very funny for 
everyone else. 

The proceedings were taken down in shorthand 
and copies supplied the newspapers and the candi- 
dates examined. 

The exposures and confessions at these sessions 
resulted in the defeat of men who had been con- 
tinuously in office and the election of men who 
really wished to advance the city’s interest. 

A live Quiz Congress, in any city, is the most 
effective way to expose corrupt men in office, to 
insure reforms being carried out in good faith and 
to concentrate public attention on needed changes 
in men and measures. 
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Reactions of a Reader 


By Alliteraricus 
lil. TO THE NEW-POETICAL IMPASSE 
AS the New Poetry, for the time being at 
least, reached an impassé? Unless the signs 
and portents are misleading, no other con- 
clusion seems admissible. 

There is an ominous cessation of the clamors 
and the shoutings which, but two years ago, rent 
the air, calling the protagonists to the assault, 
striking with terror the adversary, and causing the 
absorbed bystanders, surging about the side-lines, 
to cheer on the gladiators (and gladiatrices) with 
an occasional obbligato of embalmed eggs and an- 
cient vegetables. Instead, a profound portentous 
calm envelops the arena and where erstwhile the 
thunder of the captains shook the welkin there 
exists that condition briefly described in our native 
phraseology (to which our New Poetry is above 
all things partial) as Nothing Doing. 

That is to say, nothing calculated to make us sit 
up and take notice. Those who have fought and 
bled and have not died for the Cause continue to 
publish, but their publications lack the punch—the 
punch without which New Poetry is neither. Even 
“Others’ 
A distressing situation has supervened which, un 


’ 


we know in advance will not be otherwise 


less it speedily be altered, bodes no good tor a 
Movement which must keep moving in order to 
exist. 

For months now I have been watchiully waiting 
for something to happen. But it doesn’t. The only 
thing which rippled the surface, to say nothing of 
stirring the depths, has been the daring descent of 
Miss Amy Lowell into the abyss of Science 
whence she has emerged alive but not, alas, in her 
accustomed attitude of triumph. In her encounter 
with the metronome she appears to have come off 
second best, for according to its dictum her New 
poems are not poetry. Syimpathetic souls will won- 
cer why Miss Lowell did not take up with the 
ouija board rather than the unfeeling machine con 
trived by the learned professor at Columbia Uni- 
versity. In view of its kindnesses to other literary 
ladies there is every reason to believe that it would 
have given her a thumping endorsement. It is not 
often that Miss Lowell misses out, but in this in 
stance she would seem to have done so. There is 
also a peculiar irony in these circumstances which 
cannot have escaped the interested observer. The 
New Poetry, whose deus is so emphatically ex 
machina (has it not whooped it up for the auto- 
mobile, the calliope, the turbine, the factory and 
all things mechanical?) is denied by its own deity; 
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which, to its supplications, returns the brutal an- 
swer, “Not at home!” 

I have said that Miss Lowell’s adventure. with 
the rhythm-machine has been the only thing to 
break the prevalent tedium poetac. And “here 
supervenes another ironic situation. For, you must 
remember—who does not?—when the New Poetry 
burst upon us, the mission with which it was 
clothed was the breaking of the monotony that, it 
was asserted, rested upon modern poesy like a 
Llight. A blight that, unless speedily it were dis- 
sipated, would pass into a condition of coma and, 
eventually, the very article of death. And now 
behold! That which was to dispel monotony has 
become even more monotonous than monotony it- 
self! 

I do not report this on hearsay, but from per- 
sonal experience. As I look back upon the pro- 
digious amount of New Poetry that within the 
past year or so [I have perused, I marvel at my 
own achievement. Poetry by the yard, poetry by 
the cord, poetry by the bale, poetry by the bushel; 
poetry in hunks, poetry in chunks; poetry pub- 
lished and poetry unpublished; poetry lugged home 
by the aching armful and poetry found fluttering 
along the open road, evanescent, ephemeral; poetry 
appareled in purple and fine linen and_ poetry 
flaunting the filthy rags of news-print. Poetry in 
lines long and short, wide and narrow. Poetry 
horizontal and poetry perpendicular, poetry angular, 
poetry circular, poetry cortical and poetry vortical, 
poetry reversed and poetry perverted—poetry in 
short, of every description, imaginable and unim- 
aginable (chiefly the latter) that the New Move- 
ment, in all its centers, its ganglia, its masses and 
its molecules, has brought forth. 

I have done this thing, I say, and I still live! 

Live, I would explain, largely because of the 
jact that of all I have read I can remember almost 
nothing. Barring an occasional vivid outburst, a 
sudden flash here or there, a stray torch dimly 
llaring, the total impression that remains with me 
is of an immitigable monotony, a somniferous same- 
ness, the most deadly and appalling that, speaking 
in a literary way, could be conceived. Figuratively, 
indeed, I see myself,’ a weary, way-worn wanderer, 
on desperate seas long wont to roam, washed up 
at last, after the storm has spent itself, upon some 
reef or desert isle and there gazing out upon the 
illimitable waste, stretching everywhere to infinity, 
grey upon the grey. 

It is the sad thing about all this New Poetry— 
this its so deadly monotony, which, when all is 
said and done, is far worse than even the mo- 
notony of the academies or of the schools. It is 
at once its misfortune and its fault that in all its 
luge content there is so little fulfilling the con- 
dition, so necessary to poetry if it is to endure, of 
being, to use that so-expressive French phrase, 
“friends of the memory.” How few, how very few, 
of all these verses, can for a moment be considered 
of that sort which the world will not willingly let 
die. Alas, there is no “letting” about it! For, how 
can things born dead do other than remain so? 

Now that the rumpus and the réclame recede into 
the perspective, these things stand out with an un- 
sheltered nakedness. The lesson, I think—if w« 
dare use that term—is the futility of furor so far 
aS permanence in poetry is concerned. “Much cry, 
little wool’—was anything ever truer? It. illus- 
trates, too, the bankruptcy, inescapable and early, 
of all forms of art which depend, in their incipi- 
ence, upon “going the limit.’’ Our New Poets 
almost all began singing at the tops of their lungs 
The result could be nothing but a diminuendo 
accelerando. \aike Sister Mary Jane’s top-note, pro- 
longation is impossible. 

To change the figure, when the climax is staged 
in the first act, the subsidence of the drama is 
doomed to drag. The first act of the New Poetry 
may he said to be finished—and What To Do Next 
is now its question of salvation. The observer, 
whether impassioned or indifferent, cannot escape 
the conclusion that its best brains have their work 
cut out if they are to answer with success. 
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Heaven’s Gate 
By Witter Bynner 


! 


_ 


St. Perer: Yes, you. 


MILDRED: 


MICHAEL: 


MILDRED: 


(GZABRIEL! 
MICHAEL: 
MILDRED: 


GABRIEL : 


MICHAEL: 
MILpRED: 


A NEW ANGEL: 
(JABRIEL : 


MILDRED: 


GABRIEL : 


MILDRED: 
GABRIEL ! 


A VOICE: 


MULDRED : 
A VOICE: 


MILDRED : 


Tue New ANGEL: 
MILDRED: 
A VOoICcE: 


Go through. 
To be 
In Paradise! 


Could earth prepare for me 

Such eyes? 

Yours are my mirrors now. 

I have looked long 

In mortal mirrors. 

Not to do wrong 

Kept me unhusbanded, unhurt, un- 
blest. 

O I was careful to be strong 

And would not let my heart leap 
in my breast... 

To sing in heaven, I saved my, 
song. 


jut my vow 


Sing it with me! 
With me! 
With both of you! 


. There has been no light 

Like this in heaven for many a 
year. 

Come, dear. 

Whatever I do 

In heaven is right, 

And I can cast 

Scruples away and fears and all 
the rest... 

O Michael, to my breast 

At last, at last! 

Well, Gabriel, what is this? 

An earthly kiss. 

You will soon learn 

Why angels and archangels wait 

So near the gate. 

Come, Michael, it’s my turn! 

It’s heaven! 

You have given 

Michael more than his share. 

I love him. 

Dear, 

You will not care 

Which archangel you love in 
heaven. 

No preference here 

Save God, no jealousy. 

So come a while to me. 

Let my kiss bare 

Your brow under your human 
hair !— 

And now your ear !— 

And now your throat! 

I can hear 

Thrushes of carth again and 
every note 

Of summer! 

Gabriel, let her stand free. 

It is for me 

To welcome a new-comer. 

With kisses? 

No. 

An angel or archangel from be- 
low 

Misses 

The boon he had on earth. %J—TI 

Alone am God; too high 

To crave desire. 

O I am drunk with fire, 

With a flame 

I had not known until I came 

To heaven! 

Where there’s no shame. 

Nor any blame! 

Except for such as you, who, come 
with lack 

Of what the earth was made for. 
So go back. 
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The Artists’ Guild Theatre’s 


Season 
By Orrick Johns 


HIE Artists’ Guild Little Theatre has just closed 
«a most successful and stimulating season of 
intimate dramatic performances under the 
direction of Irving Pichel. 

Tastes in dramatic art are various. Many of those 
who attended Manager Pichel’s entire scrics of plays 
were not equally satisfied with everything they saw 
or experienced in his theatre. Some escaped with 
glee, no doubt, to an occasional glimpse of musical 
comedy or the prevailing New York dramatic goods 
at the regular showhouses, to offset the demoralizing 
effect of serious art seriously attempted. The vast 
majority of the public want only the popular show; 
and will continue to do so no matter how much or 
drama that is offered 
them, These things are as they should be; and have 
no influence on the reckoning of the Guild season. 
Tastes are free; and the Little Theatre, while demo- 
cratic in its potentialities, is nevertheless too close to 
the laboratory of art to court the liking of “vast 
majorities ;” it is a special preoccupation; it requires 
fairly expert attention and unselfish effort to encour- 
age. It is young and at times startling. It also may 
casily be, at times, dull, or pedantic, or incompre- 
hensible. It presupposes an interest in growing things 
sort of care that 


that have to be tended with thi 
It fails to offer 


does not look to immediate reward. 
the gusty entertainment of the movies, or the savoir 
vivre of high comedy backed by rotogravure repu- 
tations and unlimited capital; it appeals to cultivated 
people, people who read poetry, who have a literary 
or artistic hobby, who recognize a world literature 
as well as their own. 

There are many such people in all walks of life, 
among the poor and among the rich, To say that 
they do not represent the democracy would be ab- 
surd. They have most of their interests in common 
with the mob. They knit, watch the price of butter, 
and eat ice cream sodas. Their disparity, variety, 
and contrasts of personal pulchritude and general 
respectability, when gathered together between four 
walls, vouch for the democratic character of any- 
thing in which they become intensely interested ; and 
the Little Theatre is one of the dear cares of this 
class. The Little Theatre itself is therefore not un- 
democratic, nor even deserving of the name of high- 
brow. It appeals in all ways it can to all who will 
come. It tries to keep down the price, at the same 
time paying expenses. It is certainly not after the 
public money for anybody’s private use. The plays 
actually presented by many of the Little Theatre 
companies are themselves much more frequently 
laden with messages of democratic import than those 
of the popular theatre. The clientele to which the 
Little Theatre appeals is really much more interested 
in social democracy as a theory and as a perfectible 
system than the larger public. And this clientele, 
limited but not “exclusive,” Manager Pichel has gen- 
erously repaid with stimulating entertainment, ex- 
periment, and surprise, both for its financial outlay 
and the time taken to attend his performances. 

The group of people who support a season of 
Little Theatre dramatics, present sometimes to the 
observer among them, a picture of so many moths 
about a flame. They are lured and repelled at the 
same time. The whole-hearted excoriations or adu- 
lations of the crowd are not for them. With the 
popular audiences, it is thumbs up or thumbs down 
in a jiffy. With the quizzical, sceptical, critical, 
thoughtful Little Theatre audience there is seldom 
any such thing as unanimous judgment. Everyone 
is weighing the thing for himself. Perhaps a few 
are uncertain exactly what they ought to think. Many 
are downright suspicious of their own too naked, 
spontaneous and emotional admirations or dislikes. 
It is some sort of excellence other than the instant, 
successful appeal they are looking for. Is it a 
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standard that they seek to enthrone? Is it a false 
value too secretly sympathetic to themselves that 
they wish to degrade? One is not able to tell. But 
the intense doubt which possesses them is not unlike 
thas of the absorbed scientist standing before his 
test-tube. For live people, anxious to be contributing 
something of their own toward the world’s store of 
creative ideas, this is a far more precious and thrill- 
ing experience than most of the Little Theatre 
visitants would admit. Or perhaps it is its precious- 
ness which explains why they are constantly lured to 
the scene, only to experience audibly the most violent 
dissatisfaction, or express the palest sort of half- 
approval. In this case, the more scientific and help- 
ful procedure is to take the deed for the will; to 
assume the existence of an overmastering interest 
and a real pleasure, from the fact that they have 
actually taken part. 

The man who suffers most from his atmosphere 
of distrust—the word is a bit harsh to convey the 
fine shade of my meaning—is the director who, goad- 
ed to ambitious effort by the presence of an audi- 
ence, must yet face the certainty of a goodly share 
of detraction. One who has withstood these dis- 
concerting currents through a long season of five 
bills, produced four or five times each, has demon- 
strated powers which place him beyond the conso- 
lations of sympathy, and I shall waste none on 
Irving Pichel. But my having touched upon the mat- 
ter will suggest the spirit in which I have approached 
the subject of the Guild’s season, I bring no counscl 
ot perfection, no impossibilist standards. What is 
most interesting to all of us is to try and discover 
what advantage has been gained over similar efforts 
in the past; what new assets have been created to 
add to those we had before, and what direction the 
work may take in the future. I will answer these 
questions for myself now by saying that in my own 
opinion there has been a marked improvement, both 
in quality and quantity of work, over movements of 
previous years; that several new talents and much 
valuable experience have been obtained: and that a 
fund of enthusiasm has been generated for the fu- 
ture, which only requires the proper leadership and 
organization, in order to make the Little Theatre a 
proud and permanent institution of this city. And 
in using the term Little Theatre here, I refer to the 
combined influences which have contributed to the 
past season. I do not confine its meaning to any 
one building, or group, or organization. It may be 
that there is room in St. Louis for more than one 
actual working company of actors, and for more than 
one plant. It may be that the scattered forces of 
all organizations which seek the same serious ends, 
can be brought together in the already available and 
fairly adequate Guild Theatre, to the advantage of 
greater economy of means, both as to money and 
talent. This is a question to be decided by a hundred 
influences incapable of control or guidance beyond a 
certain point. Where impulse arises for accomplish- 
ment of a particular nature, accomplishment of that 
nature will follow ultimately. My own belief is that 
all of the clearly identified factors making for Little 
Theatre success here would voluntarily and promptly 
gather around any personality, which, given the 
breadth of experience neecssary to the task, and the 
innumerable special capacities required, seemed in- 
evitably capable of putting these factors to the best 
use. We have plenty of material, in short, but no 
outstanding man to take hold of it,and mold it with 
the ability Mr. Pichel has undoubtedly shown. But 
T am sanguine enough to believe that, if not Mr 
Pichel, someone else equally capable of carrying his 
success forward to still larger accomplishment, will 
be found to undertake the task next year. Certainly, 
the Little Theatre in St. Louis, and elsewhere, must 
not be let die. 

I am myself typical of the skeptical, critical fol- 
lowing of the Little Theatre, and I have had my 
spells of pessimism regarding the value of amateur 
dramatic productions, particularly for people, busy 
all day, weary at night, and distracted by a war 
that comes nearer to us with every newspaper report. 
But for answer to all of my own complaints, I have 





only had to look back upon the very large number 
of new and interesting, and oftentimes lovely and 
lasting sensations I have collected at the Guild plays 
during the year. 

This especially struck in on my meditations when 
the curtain fell on the last of the productions, itself 
one of the most exquisite of memories. Of the 
series given during the season, for example, were 
two by Dunsany: this last one, “The Tents of the 
Arabs,” copious in color and fantasy and human 
charm and all but perfectly given by nearly all of 
the cast,—and “The Queen’s Enemies,” earlier in the 
season, which was rather a tour de force of produc- 
tion. I reflected that to see these Dunsany plays, 
so promptly and without having to go to New York, 
was a genuine privilege accorded us here by the 
Guild, itself worth the whole price of admission. 

“Master Pierre Patelin,’ “Abraham and Isaac,” 
and “The Romance of the Rose,” were experiments 
in mediaeval drama, quaint, unexpected, and often 
very beautiful with the quality of Middle Age naiveté 
of which Yvette Guilbert is past mistress. 5 

“The Little Man,” a short comedy by Galsworthy, 
was another of the agreeable offerings. It has the 
Galsworthy touch of sympathy almost Dostoyevskian 
with human foibles, and besides was a timely pic- 
ture of German official deportment, as the larger 
part of the world recognizes it to-day. 

“Cleopatra in Judea” was, in the main, a gorgeous 
rendering of the rich beauty of Arthur Symons’ 
poetry, a production which delighted the eye and 
ear, and satisfied the dignity and historic glamor of 
the situation; movingly human, too, in the depiction 
of a lovable Herod. Mrs. Ford Thompson, who 
played Cleopatra in this play with much grace and 
skillful attention to dramatic detail, was one of the 
“discoveries” of the season. 

Perhaps the comedic hit of the year was Lawrence 
Langner’s “Another Way Out.” It was a perfect 
cast, altogether, which presented this obverse satire 
on marriage, from a Washington Square point of 
view, and it “got over screamingly.” This was one 
of the three modern comedies by eastern American 
playwrights of artistic balance, the other two being 
Susan Glaspell’s extraordinarily able “Trifles,” and 
the roaring Russian farce, “A Bunch of Bolsheviki,” 
by Pichel himself. The Russian farceurs and humor- 
ists, from Chekov down, have not satirized their own 
people more genially nor with more general appeal 
than has Pichel in this delicious trifle contributed by 
a revolutionary anecdote. It deserves further pro- 
duction—not, as has been falsely said, because it is 
a “satire on democracy,” but because of its genuine 
bubbling humor over the natf judgments displayed 
by people, when they have suddenly changed places 
in the social scale and are called upon to face prob- 
lems with which they are grotesquely unfamiliar, 
like so many Sancho Panzas turned governors. The 
learned critic of the Post-Dispatch was straining at 
a gnat when he found the play an unkind reflection 
upon Russia’s birth-agony of freedom. Obvious as 
may have appeared the opportunity presented, and 
hurriedly written as the playlet was, it is a more 
difficult thing than is generally imagined, to make 
sure-fire farce out of realistic, topical material, and 
give to the whole an air of universal truth, con- 
vincing to the intelligence and the taste alike. 

Outside of the “Cleopatra in Judea,” somewhat 
traditional in character, the nearest approach to mod- 
ern poetic drama attempted were the weird Russian 
fantasy, “The Merry Death,” and Gilbert Canaan’s 
semi-poetic “Everybody’s Husband.” The latter 
failed to touch the present writer’s imagination. But 
T was sorry to see the strictly modern poetic genre, 
of the “Others” and “Poetry” schools, passed by 
without a trial. I should like for Pichel to have 
had a “go” at these fantastic vendors of stage- 
caviare, such as Kreymborg, Wallace Stevens and 
Cloyd Head. I grant the huge difficulties to be met 
in casting and setting their plavs to the taste of the 
fastidious authors. Yet the Players’ Club presen- 
tation of three of Kreymborg’s plays last fall, re- 
vealed these vehicles as not only luminous with a 
new charm all their own, but eminently actable. 
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The improvement in interpretation and stage- 
production over earlier amateur efforts has been 
noteworthy. Harland Frazier, the indefatigable as- 
sistant of Pichel, deserves special appreciation for 
his work in scenic design as well as for his acting 
of a number of difficult parts. In the last series of 
productions, Frazier assumed three leadings roles in 
different plays, and carried off first honors in each, 
differentiating the characters with finesse. Of Mr. 
Pichel and his wife, Violette Wilson, I need not 
speak. Both are professionals and have ably done 
whatever fell to their share of playing, costuming 
and designing. The rank and file, working without 
compensation, freely gave of their time and ability to 
the common end, and many might be singled out for 
a fine bit of individual contribution. 


Of particular interest to St. Louisans and to 
playwrights of our own breed were the two plays 
hy St. Louis writers which were presented. It may 
perhaps appear uncomplimentary to St. Louis to 
express the surprise, or perhaps a better word would 
he gratification, generally felt at the splendid way 
in which both “Death and the Poet” by Mrs. Susan 
Boogher, and “The Wagon Tramp” by Cyrus W. 
Beach, compared with the rest of the series. Both 
were full of interest, rewarding production hand- 
somely. The poignant little sketch by Mrs. Boogher 
exhibited a sure power of dialogue—a sensitive feel- 
ing for appropriate human speech in pressing touch 
with immense realities. The piece is modestly called 
“a conversation,” by the author, and could indeed 
hardly be judged as a play; yet many fine one-act 
plays there are, which are not more in substance 
than just such a situation, powerfully and pathetically 
etched, and left to sink its impression in the auditor. 
I carried away a vivid memory of this playlet. 

Many causes conspired to make Mr. Beach’s Art 
league first prize play a hit less successful in pro- 
duction, on the night I saw it. It was a first night 
and there were more than the usual currents of 
uncertainty and murmurs of dropped cues on the 
stage. It is possible that Mr. Beach had not entirely 
erasped the intention of his characters, or projected 
them completely in imagination. At any rate, the 
play showed an effective touch in many details, and 
a dramatic scent, from which something is to be 
expected. 

Here, again, rises the question of the especial 
feld of the Little Theatre; and it is my opinion 
that it is distinctly a field where the play that is 
not quite successful should be welcome as well as 
the finished writing of the expert. It should be an 
informal workshop as well as a place of entertain- 
ment, a center of.intellectual excitation as well as 
a temple of serene beauty. The Little Theatre has 
thriven on the untried; with its loss of the spirit of 
venture will come decadence and futility. It is this 
daring spirit which has attracted the young people 
who have created it; and to me the most inspiring 
thing the Little Theatre has done is to offer creative 
cecupation to the persons who have talents for it. 
Five years ago the young playwright, or colorist, or 
actor, of untried powers, had no place to turn, to put 
into use his idealism and his gifts. To-day the Little 
Theatre is ready to receive them all. Indeed, so 
far as good one-act plays are concerned, there is a 
dearth of them, and as fast as they are written, they 
can be produced in one or more of the sixty-odd 
little theatres in America—and a fee, small but life- 
preserving, given to the author. Whoever imagines 
that a movement, involving so much of the vitality 





of youth and imagination the country over, is not of 
real importance, of even great patriotic significance, 
is strangely blind to the causes which produce a 
nation’s enduring greatness. 

The free artistic and idealistic labors which have 
helped to evolve the virile and heroic spirit of 
France, have hitherto been neglected by us. One 
ieels that this is not to be so any longer, and that 
here, in the Little Theatre, we have one of the 
best instruments to hand, with which to develop a 


necessary, a tremendously interesting, side of our 
national life. 
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Is the Universe Prussian or 


Democratic? 
By Robert J. Hutcheon 


T first thought it may seem absurd to begin a 

review of Boutroux’s “Contingency of the 

Laws of Nature” (Open Court Publishing 
Co.) by giving it the above title. But it may be 
casily justified. The Prussian state, as revealed by 
its deeds during the last three years, has been mech- 
anized to a degree never before achieved among 
nations. Prussian manhood has been standardized, 
drilled into uniformity, trained to. fit into grooves 
and niches to a degree that democracies could not 
have believed possible before the war. The indi- 
vidual will, which is so vital a factor in democratic 
society, has been bent and broken, until men are 
moved more like cogs in a machine than free mem- 
bers of a commonwealth. 

On the other hand, democracies have never aimed 
at standardizing their population. They must sub- 
mit to the Prussian method during the war, if they 
are not to succumb to the Prussian autocracy,* but 
before the war they did not drill their citizens into 
uniformity and if the war should end in the estab- 


lishment of the Prussian system in the allied coun- ° 


tries, the Prussian idea would have triumphed even 
if every Prussian soldier lay dead on the battle- 
field. The issue of the war is to decide whether a 
mechanized society has more vitality and staying 
power than a free, self-governing democracy. 

Is the universe Prussian or democratic? That 
is the question which has haunted the reviewer's 
mind as he has turned the pages of. Boutroux’s 
“Contingency of the Laws of Nature.” Is the uni- 
verse a standardized, mechanized thing or are there 
contingency, creation, freedom, unforeseeable sur- 
prises in it? This is a question as old almost as 
philosophy. 

One striking thing about Professor Boutroux’s 
book is that it was presented as far back as 1874 
at the Sorbonne in Paris for a doctor’s degree. 
Most theses for the doctor’s degree are as dead as 
last month’s newspapers by the time forty years 
have eclapsed, but the young Boutroux seized an 
idea which has borne much fruit in the last fif- 
teen years. His thesis may be described as a fore- 
cast of Bergson’s Creative Evolution, James’ Prag- 
matism, Poincare’s Instrumentalism, Baldwin’s Or- 
ganic Selection and other influential ideas of the 
present generation. 

All these philosophers alike disclaim a standard- 
ized, mechanized Prussian universe. They insist that 
the evolution of the world cannot be subjected to 
the mechanical conception of causation. The evolv- 
ing world cannot be interpreted into terms of suc- 
cessive transformations of energy. To try to do so 
is to rob life and mind of all their richer meaning. 
Qualitative differences are as universal as quanti- 
tative identities. All vital, mental and social series 
of changes are dynamic and genetic. Psychological 
events cannot be resolved into their physiological 
antecedents and conditions. Nature achieves nov- 
elties. There may be, qualitatively speaking, more 
or less in the effect than there is in the cause. 
Every genetic change ushers in a new advance. 
Nature moves forward to higher grades of reality. 
We cannot interpret any living thing into the terms 
of the mere composition of the elements involved. 
If we knew the opinions of one hundred separate 
individuals, we could not predict their convictions 
when fused into a social whole. The outcome of 
such a psychological synthesis cannot be forecast. 
If we had never known water, we could not have 
predicted from the properties of oxygen and hydro- 
gen what their union in certain proportions would 
be like. 

These are the ideas of those among our modern 
philosophers who believe that the universe is a 
living creature and that evolution is not a mere 
unrolling of a series of movements and events that 
are mechanically determined, but rather a_ series 
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of creative and unpredictable changes. In other 
words, they believe that the universe is democratic 
rather than Prussian. 

All these fruitful modern ideas and many others 
may be found in germ in Boutroux’s “Contingency 
in the Laws of Nature.’ They make the book a 
remarkable foreshowing and worthy of being trans- 
lated into English, even forty-four years after their 
first presentation. 
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William Griffith’s Verse 


By Alexander Harvey 


FTER much careful study of the poctry of 

William Griffith, scattered for some years 

past through the periodicals of the land, I 
reach the conclusion that his great work—he has 
done some—does not appear in the volumes already 
to his. credit. I would imply no disparagement of 
anything. In fact his latest-little book, “City Pas- 
torals,” is quite up to the level of ‘Loves and 
Losses of Pierrot,” which was to me the most 
striking thing achieved in verse by anybody for a 
long time. Griffith is essentially Celtic in the ex- 
pression of himself. He is lineally descended from 
the family of Shakepeare’s mother. His metaphors, 
his flashes of fancy, his appealing tenderness, his 
poetical sympathy and a capacity to go straight to 
the door of eternity reveal in him the strain, the 
stock, the quality called Celtic. The temperament 
of genius and the vision of genius are manifest in 
his work. That is why he is so interesting, so 
different, so individual in his self-expression. He 
loves the misty region between reality and fancy, 
between life and death. He has poetical melan- 
choly. He is occasionally terrific. 

The possibility of a poct’s greatness is indicated, 
we are told, when in the course of even inferior 
work he gives us a great line here and there. There 
are versifiers who have immortalized themselves 
with a solitary couplet. I take this bit from 
Griffith to be worthy of a place beside the word 
graven in gold by the Greeks on their greatest 
temple: 

‘No Caesars need apply.” 

Timely! And he puts a feeling that has come 
down to us from Aristotle into words that leap 
out at us from department store advertisements— 
and how poctical the effect: 

“My youth has been a prodigal 
At every bargain sale.” 

Here, too, is the happiest metaphorical effect I 
have encountered in any contemporary book of 
verse: 

“Wanly the stars yo swarming by 
Like moths upon the wing.” 

It is significant that all his quotable things are 
of extreme brevity. He manages to put a world of 
experiences into a quatrain. J] have seen some 
very long things of his that held me _ breathless. 
He can sustain a long flight. “City Pastorals” does 
not quite do him justice from this standpoint. It is 
to his slight things, paradoxically, that one goes 
for his great ones: 

“O Hound of Death so darkly still 
Haunting the door! 

Sniffing in silence at the sill, 
Forevermore.” 

An idea of death sniffing in silence at a sill is 
all right. I am not sure that Dante has anything 
quite so grotesquely infernal, and Euripides, who 
gets so much out of Death as a source of poetical 
profit, plays second fiddle here. But, like the wan 
dering Jew, I must hasten to the next stopping- 
place: 

“Sickness and death came crowding fast, 
And I went on a spree, 

Cursing the present and the past 
dnd the lean years to be.” 

It is a human derelict who speaks. He is telling 
his story, or rather making his apology for his 
life, and something in the force of it reminds me of 
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Cardinal Newman’s justification of himself. There 
is so much comprehension of drunkenness and 
vagrancy in this poem that I feel again the Celtic 
in Griffith. He is instinctively the enemy of the 
Anglo-Saxon world of thrift and self-respecting 
smugness and ambition to get on in the world and 
so truly the friend of what John Butler Yeats calls 
the natural man. There is thus a conflict in the 
soul of Griffith with its Celtic fancy and imagina- 
tion arrayed against the Anglo-Saxonism of the 
poetical apparatus handed down to us_ with the 
factory acts and the Manchester economics by the 
Victorians. The achievement of William Griffith in 
poetry may thus be likened to that of NRaffles in 
society, pretending that he is no burglar. Raffles 
will, of course, crack the safe when Lord Fitznoodle 
and the guests are asleep, and in precisely the same 
way Griffith, when he is himself, doffs the Anglo- 
Saxon manner and gibes Celtically. For the time 
being he is a prince of decadents trying to versify 
in the fashion of the Reverend Isaac Watts. He 
adores Magdalens and Cleopatras and Phaedras but 
he has to pay his respects to Queen Victorias and 
Lydia Pinkhams and home and mother. He scours 
the tins and bawls the hymns and clatters with the 
pails when he is all the time wondering what the 
brewers buy that’s half so precious as the stuff 
they sell. He has described the contradiction in a 
quatrain of the most autobiographical character 
imaginable in this very book: 


“They said—and it was credible—the whole 
Hot host of hell was clamoring to sce 

One mutinous, indomitable soul 
Duel with destiny.” 
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God’s World 


By Edna St. Vincent Millay 


WORLD, I cannot hold thee close enough! 
O Thy winds, thy wide grey skies! 
Thy mists, that roll and rise! 
Thy woods, this autumn day, that ache and sag 
And all but cry with color! That gaunt crag 
Tocrush! To lift the lean of that black bluff ! 
World, World, I cannot get thee close enough! 


Long have I known a glory in it all, 
But never knew I this; 
Here such a passion is 
As stretcheth me apart. Lord, I do fear 
Thou’st made the world too beautiful this year; 
My soul is all but out of me,—let fall 
No burning leaf; prithee, let no bird call! 
From “Renascence and Other Poems” (Mitchell 
Kennerly, Publisher.) 
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The Episode of the Enemy Alien 


By Ruth Comfort Mitchell 


66 HILDREN, dear!” 
( Miss Minnit rapped on the desk. She 


rapped smartly with a long yellow lead- 
pencil held in her tight-skinned, shining fingers. 
“This is dear little Elsie Letherbridge. She is 
coming to school with us. Isn’t that delightful? 
I’m sure we will all be very happy together. Now, 
won’t you all say-—‘How-do-you-do?’ to her? Come! 
Altogether,—‘How-do-you-do, Elsie?’” 

The greeting came shrilly from thirty small 
throats and as many pairs of round eyes frankly 
stared at the little person on the platform. She 
gave them back their scrutiny with her wide gray 
gaze until her mother admonished her in a pained 
whisper,—“Elsie, you are staring!” The bell for 
recess rang, mercifully, and the moment was over 
The children trooped out. 

“Miriam!” fluted Miss Minnit. 

A fat child separated herself from the throne, 
She had mottled red cheeks and very close curls. 
“This,” said the teacher, “is Miriam Cathcart—one 
of our very dearest little girls. Take Elsie into the 
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yard and introduce her to all her new little friends. 
Make her feel at home and happy with us, won’t you, 
dear?” 

“Uh-huh,” she said, briefly. 
laid hold of the newcomer with a plump, stub- 
fingered hand and Elsie shrank a little as she saw 
that the nails were bitten back to the quick. 

“Senator Cathcart’s child?” 

“Yes, A charming, sunny little soul. We have 
some very good names on our list. Let me show 


“Come-mawn!” She 


you our roll—” 

Meanwhile, under convoy of Miriam the Fat, 
Elsie was touring the yard, Blue-booking the pupils. 

“And that skinny one with the pig-tail is Cissy 
La Due.” She guided the neophyte’s eye with a 
pudgy digit. “She's awful smart but nobody likes 
her. Everything Miss Minnit asks, up goes her 

We call her— 

‘Smarty had a party 

And nobody came! 

Smarty ate all the jelly cake 

And nearly died with the belly ache!” 

Elsie shrank again, shuddering. This, Miss Minnit 
had said, was one of the dearest girls. What were 
the others like? 

“The one with the curls is Dorothy Dalton. They 
She has ’em done up every 


hand! 


aren't natural curls. 


night. Her nurse told our maid. Do you think she’s 
pretty? I think she’s perfectly hideous. The one 


next to her is Mary-Louise Monroe. Shie’s stupid as 
a toad but her papa’s got millions an’ billions an’ 
trillions of money, so Miss Minnit doesn’t scold her. 
Mary-Louise says they have ice cream for dinner 
every single day, but I het that’s a jet black lie!” 

“Ee. « + BE . I:Isie saw with relief un- 
speakable that her mother and Miss Minnit were 
approaching. Her mother was very long and flat 
and she walked in a slow, sleepy way which made 
the short teacher seem to be jumping and jerking 
along beside her. 

“Good-bye, Elsie. 
will come for you at noon.” 

“But, mamma,—if you please—”’ 

“Good-bye, Elsie.” The feathery kiss floated down 
Elsic 


Be a very good girl. Jeanne 


and caught on the edge of her hat brim. 
looked after her with ship-wrecked eyes. 
“Are you going to cry?” asked Miriam, inter- 
estedly. “I did, my first day. I howled bloody 
murder. Aw, go on and cry, and then Miss Minnit 
will take you in and read you a story and I’ll come 
Her calculation seemed to turn off the 
tap of woe. “All right, then. Come-mawn! Look! 
See the one in blue? That's my chum. That’s Betty 
Ann Briggs. She's the best reader in the class 
and I’m the best writer. I can read nearly as good 
as she can, though. Her father and mother’s di- 
vorced. It was all in the paper. She lives six 
months with him and six months with her, and 
he gives her the grandest things you ever saw! 
Gee ... I wish my father and mother was divorced! 


and listen!” 


I know another girl that—” 

A gust of wind ripped Elsie’s flapping hat neatly 
irom her head and flung it away. A _ stockily built 
boy of nine ran after it and brought it back to her. 
He smiled all over his very pink face. His eyes 
were incredibly blue and his pale hair swept back 
from his brow in a fierce little pompadour. 

Elsie beamed bashful gratitude after his departing 
hack. “Who’s that boy? I like him.” 

Miriam’s in-growing nose wrinkled. “Oh, you 
dassent like him! He’s a nenemy ail-yun!” 

“What’s that?” 

“Don’t you know?” 

Elsie shook her head. 

“Gee, you're ignorant! It’s the worst thing you 
could ever be! Besides, his father keeps a horrid 
little butcher shop and his mother wears a checked 
apron like a cook all the time, and her hands are 
all red and shiny. She makes pickles. He told me 
He thinks it’s nice. You mustn’t ever play with 
him. None of us girls ever do.” 

Elsie’s sharply pointed, white little face got red 
and hot-looking. “I don’t care! I will, too, play 
with him! What’s his name?” 


“Oscar Sweitzer. He doesn’t pay anything. Miss 
Minnit told Betty Ann Brigg’s mother. He runs 
errands and cleans the blackboards and his father 
gives Miss Minnit meat for nothing. Sometimes 
he brings pickles with his lunch and he'll give you 
a piece and they’re terribly good, but you dassent 
play with him. I tell you he’s a nenemy ail-yun!” 

The bell rang and the children returned to the 
school room, There was a tired young woman at 
the piano whom Elsie had not seen before and Miss 
Minnit gave out a song. They sang three or four 
in which meeling rhymed with greeting and the 
merry sunshine and the birdies figured conspicuously. 
The tunes were vague and refined. At last Miss 
Minnit said they might choose one. The hands flew 
up. ‘Kerry Dance! Kerry Dance!” 

The pianist sat up and turned her leaves with 
nimble fingers. All the children seemed to be 
buzzing and humming. Elsie’s blood quickened as 
they swung into the gay, sweet Irish tune— 

“Oh, the days of the Kerry dancing, 
Oh, the ring of the piper’s tune!” 

The butcher boy’s voice rose over all the rest. 
He was singing so lustily with his head flung back 
that she could see the red cave of his mouth. She 
began to buzz and hum herself and to sway to and 
fro on her feet in delicious rhythm. It seemed to 
be singing on and on in her head the rest of the 
short morning and when the noon bell rang she 
went at once to seek him. 

“T like to hear you sing,” she said. ‘Sing some 
more for me. Sing ‘Kerry Dance’ some more.” 

Unashamed as a bird on a hough he sang again— 

“Loving voices of old companions 
Stealing out of the past once more, 
And the sound of the dear old music, 
Soft and sweet as in days of yore!’ 

He smiled down on her from the eminence of nine 
“So? Ach—how that song makes my 


to six. 
mother to cry!” 

“Why does it?” 

‘Because the war—because she loves yet the old 
He spoke very slowly, in quaint and 
“Good Americans we are now, 


country.” 
awkward diction. 
but it gives uncles over there and cousins and 
always in the night time my mother cries.” 

“Aw, Kaiser!” called a boy in the doorway. “Miss 
Minnit says for you to clean up the yard!” 

“Elsie,” said Miriam, behind him, “your nurse 
is here and she says if you don’t come this instant 
minute she’ll tell your mother on you!” 

Mrs. Letherbridge made a firm point of always 
going to the nursery to say good-night. “Elsie, my 
dear,” she said that evening, “wouldn’t you like to 
ask little Miriam Cathcart to spend Saturday with 
your” 

“Thank you, mamma,” Elsie made courteous re- 
ply, “but IT wouldn’t. She says ‘bet’ and bites her 
finger nails, and I’d much rather have the butcher 
boy.” 

“Elsie! What do you mean?” 

“He’s so lovely and pink and I like to hear him 
sing and his hair grows such a funny way. It makes 
him like—like the frightened bunny in my ‘Animal 
Book,’ = 

“Mamma wishes you to ask Miriam, Elsie. And 
you are not to go to the kitchen and see the delivery 
You know that quite well.” 

“Mamma, he isn’t our butcher boy. He’s just my 
butcher boy. He goes to the school.” Sitting up 
in her pale pink pajamas which made her look less 
than her six years, Elsie strove to explain, but 
while she was still speaking her mother was moving 
softly out of the room and her velvety voice came 
back— 

“Mamma wishes you to ask Miriam, Elsie. 
night !” 

School tribulations began at once. Elsie had been 
vlaced in the baby class where they studied two 
times two and the alphabet, but she would have 
forged swiftly ahead but for one obstacle. She 
seemed utterly unable to remember how to make the 
letter O. She could not remember how and when 
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it turned up. She practiced it for hours. She 
thought of it the last thing before she fell asleep 
and it was her first remembrance in the morning; 
she even dreamed of it, but the curve still eluded 
her. With her book open it was clear sailing 
and her neat line of Qs. marched like soldiers on 
parade across her slate. With her book closed the 
result was enough to carry despair to the stoutes* 
heart. i 

The butcher boy sat just behind her and viewed 
her struggles with pity singularly unmixed with 
masculine scorn, and such of his free time as 
was not dedicated to blackboards and waste-paper 
baskets and ink-wells he gave to her service, his fist 
over hers, guiding a squeaking pencil over the 
seventeenth letter. ' 

One day the crisis came. 

“Attention!” rapped Miss Minnit. “The monitor 
will collect the books of D class and we will have 
an examination. You are to write the alphabet 
on your slates, each letter three times.” She smiled 
narrowly. “You may have fifteen minutes.” 

Elsie’s white little face warmed feverishly. She 
made stout haste at first; then she lingered un- 
necessarily over the Ms. and Ns. and did the Ps. 
with passionate pains. Then with a_ sucked-in 
breath, she left a space and went on to the end 
of the alphabet. The clock ticked the seconds reck- 
lessly away. Her heart gave a scared leap into 
her throat and stayed there. She knew if she 
spoke it would fall out of her mouth onto the 
desk. She wondered if it would look like the 
fat, red hearts on valentines. She began to feel 
just as she felt the day -before she had_ the 
measles. There were two minutes left. Miss Minnit 
looked up at the clock and down at the children 
with her tight, rabbity little smile. Elsie began to 
tremble. 

Then a hand and a rough coat sleeve stole over 
her shoulder and deposited a bit of paper on her 
desk. It bore a O—a plump, beautiful O with a curly 
tail. 

“Oscar Sweitzer!’ Miss Minnit’s voice rang out 
electrically. ‘You were communicating!” She was 
brimmed and running over with righteous wrath. 
There was a spirit of lawlessness in the room that 
morning. She had just seen Miriam slipping a note 
to Betty Ann Briggs. Playfulness in a senator's 
daughter was apt to be impishness in a butcher's 
son. 

Elsie, crimson and shaking, held up her hand. 
“Oh, Miss Minnit, he just—” 

“Never mind, Elsie. I know what he did.” Her 
round brown eye transfixed him. “Did Elsie need 
your help?” 

The butcher boy was silent. 

“Ah, I thought so. You were deliberately trying 
to make her misbehave. You will remain an hour 
after school every day for a week, and now you may 
come and stand on the platform until recess.” 

Elsie stole one wretched look at him through her 
fingers. His eyes were swimming in the tears he 
would not shed and his flaxen pompadour shrank 
back from his brow in shame. Twenty snail minutes 
crawled by. At the first grudging note of the bell he 
dashed out of the room. Miss Minnit went away to 
her private office. Elsie wept on. To her muffled 
ears there came presently a shrill, insistent, recurrent 
sound. She lifted her heard and listened and then 
she got up suddenly and ran into the yard. All the 
children were gathered at the far end and she heard 
clearly now the thing they were chanting. It had 
heen in process of construction by Miriam and one 
of the larger boys for a week. She had heard whis- 
pered and giggled rehearsals. 

“Kaiser, Kaiser, oh, you Kaiser! 
Chop off his head and make him wiser! 
Kaiser Bill bites off babies’ toes— 
Uncle Sam will bite off his nose!” 

Her head down, her thin little fists tight, Elsie 
began to run. 

% 

“Henry,” said Mrs. Letherbridge that evening, 
“never in all my life have I been so humiliated as J 
was to-day.” 
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“Is that possible, my dear?” Mr. Letherbridge laid 
down his paper in hasty concern. “Well, well! 
What—” 

“Over Elsie. That child is developing the strangest, 
crudest, most plebian traits—she certainly doesn’t in- 
herit them from my side of the house.” 

“Er—what has she been up to?” he interrogated, 
passing over the slur on his lineage with ease born 
of long practice. Mr. Letherbridge was a self-made 
man, and when he looked upon that which he had 
created he saw that it was good, for he was a bank 
director, a supervisor, and second vice-president of 
a young railroad, but principally he was the husband 
ot his wife. 

“This morning I met Mrs. Cathcart at the Current 
Events Club and asked if I could drive her home. 
As we were passing the school she suggested that we 
stop for a moment to see the children. They were 
having recess. There wasn’t a single teacher in 
sight—I spoke my mind very plainly to Miss Minnit 
about that—and they were having some sort of riot. 
They were teasing that little German butcher boy 
Elsie has been talking about, singing some silly little 
jingle they’d made up, as children will. I suppose 
he had been making himself objectionable, repeating 
stuff he hears at home. At any rate, they were 
crowding around him and pushing him about and 
calling him ‘Kaiser! Kaiser!’ and just as we went 
into the yard [:lsie came out of the school. She 
didn’t see us but went running past. Henry, I never 
saw such an expression on any child’s face in all my 
life. She tore her way through that crowd of chil- 
dren. Rough? She was like a little tiger! She 
got in to where that boy was and grabbed at him 
and hung on him, and cried and screamed and snarled 
at the other children—why, Henry, I never even 
dreamed she knew such words!” 

Mr. Letherbridge was breathing quickly. 

“And there I stood with Lillian Cathcart whom 
I've been dying to know for ages, and watched my 
child clinging to a little German butcher boy and 
the children calling—‘Missis Kaiser! Missis Kaiser! 
—Well, Henry, why don’t you say something? What 
do you think of your child?” 

“Tl think,” said Mr. Letherbridge, his pale eye 
briefly burning with paternal pride, “I think she was 
doing her bully bit to make the world safe for—” 
he was aware of her temperature. “Well, well, Ger- 
trude, what happened then?” 

“Miss Minnit came, and I got hold of Elsie, and 
Mrs. Cathcart had Miss Minnit simply grovelling in 
a minute. She said she could simply choose between 
Miriam Cathcart and Oscar Sweitzer, and—” 

“Sweitzer? Sweitzer, the butcher? Good Lord, 
(;ertrude, the man’s as good a citizen as Cathcart 
himself. Absolutely sound. Besides, he did more to 
throw the Sixth for me than any other man in the 
ward, and I don’t feel—’” 

“Now, Henry, it may be necessary for you to 
consort with butchers in beer halls to get votes for 
yourself, but your wife and daughter—I should think 
your pride—common decency—your child’s future—” 
she was catching her breath and her voice was 
hoarse. 

“Very well, my dear. Very well! I have no wish 
to interfere with your management of Elsie.” He 
clutched at his paper and read with ardent interest 
an advertisement which inquired, rather intimately, 
what he meant to do about those bilious spells of his. 
After an instant or two his wife took up her knitting 
again and went on with her recital, and he felt as 
might a Bedouin, lifting seared eyes from the sand 
to find himself out of the track of the simoon. 


The butcher boy was not at school next day. Miss 
Minnit made a pleasant little speech to the children 
and said that Oscar was a very nice little boy, a very 
nice little boy indeed, in many ways, but she had 
decided it was wiser for him not to come to school 
with them any more, for the present. Besides, she 
said, his family was moving to another part of the 
city. 


Mr. Letherbridge: mentioned it, too. “Poor old 


Sweitzer,” he said, “between that name of his over 
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the door and people eating so little meat, he’s gone 
under. Tough luck!” 

A week later Elsie looked up from a line of Qs. 
perfectly but joyously completed as the door opened 
to admit the butcher boy. He looked at her with his 
sudden, flooding smile. Then he went to Miss Minnit 
who gave him his lesson books, Elsie, her slate pen- 
cil gripped tensely, saw his eyes turn to her as he 
asked the teacher a question. Miss Minnit shook 
her head. He turned and walked toward the door 
but came back again, and this time Elsie distinctly 
heard him say, ‘“Please—’ 

“T have told you once that you may not,” Miss 
Minnit fluted clearly. “Elsie is studying. I do not 
wish her disturbed.” Once again he went to the 
door. The slate pencil snapped in Elsie’s grasp. As 
he laid his hand upon the knob she sprang up, her 
thin little hands held out, her thin little voice sharp 
and shrill. “Good-bye, Oscar!” she cried. “Oh, 
good-bye! I won't forget you, ever and ever and 


7 


ever. 
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She was in the first reader class and quite the 
banner child of the school before she heard the 
butcher boy mentioned again. It was a sticky Sep- 
tember morning and she came listlessly down to 
breakfast. It was said of her that she was growing 
too fast and she seemed never to be quite rested. 
She stopped just outside the door to look herself 
over and see if there were any flaws for her mother’s 
eagle eye. That is how she came to hear her father’s 
voice before she entered. 

He gave a little commiscrating cluck. “Tsch .. . 


tsch . . . Sweitzer’s lost his boy! Remember, Ger- 
trude?”’ 
“Surely,” said Mrs. Letherbridge. “How very 


sad! ” 

“Yes,” said her husband, “in this city, September 
the ninth, Oscar Rudolph, only beloved son of Karl 
O. and Minna A. Sweitzer . . . aged eleven years 
and five days.’ Well, well . . . ‘Funeral and inter- 
ment private.’” 

“Diphtheria, | dare say. There’s a lot of it about. 
Thank goodness, Elsie’s throat has never been weak. 
Now, Henry, don’t say anything to Elsie about this. 
Doubtless she’s forgotten all about that horrid little 
episode. The Cathcarts were lovely about never re- 
ferring to it. And Elsie is getting to be more like 
Miriam and other children. Ah, good morning, my 
dear! Mamma prefers you to be on time, Elsie!” 

Elsie was bidding fair to be as flat and tall as her 
mother and she was learning the same smooth way 
of moving. Miss Minnit had added a class of in- 
terpretive dancing and Elsie in a limp green robe 
had ideas of her own when she stood on her bare 
feet and heard Rubenstein’s Melody in F. 

“Gertrude,” said Mr. Letherbridge, ‘are you sure 
the chick is quite well? Looks too white to me.” 

“It’s the warm weather,” said his wife. “Besides, 
mamma is afraid she didn’t take her cold dip and 
the brisk rub and the breathing exercises this morn- 
ing. Eat all of your oatmeal, my dear. That’s what 
inakes rosy cheeks!” 

The languid morning wore on toward a torrid 
noon. Down town in his breathless office Mr. 
Letherbridge mopped his wet forehead and fanned 
himself with a blotter. 

Mrs. Letherbridge grew absolutely faint while 
standing to have a gown fitted. It was a long fitting 
because it was one of those combination afternoon 
or evening gowns which was still the right thing tc 
wear, even if the war was over, with all the recon- 
struction work and the benetits and things. 

In a darkened room, back of a small grocery, a 
toil-warped woman whose hands were all shiny 
and red from the making of pickles wiped her tear- 
glazed eyes on a blue-checked apron. 

Uptown, at Miss Minnit’s select school, a circle of 
listless children brightened as they swung into a gay, 
sweet Irish tune. A big little girl in limp green 
turned white at the last verse and burst into tears- 

“Loving voices of old companions ' 
Stealing out of the past once more, 

And the sound of the dear old music, 
Soft and sweet as in days of yore.” 
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Spring 
Decorations 


On account of the excessive coal smoke of the 
past winter nearly every house will require more 
cleaning and decorating this spring than usual. 


The Vandervoort Decorating Shop 





is at Your Service 





y 








Ve do wood finishing, painting, 


washing and cleaning of decorations, make in- 


lire home 


decorating, 


terior alterations and install interior woodwork. 
The work is done by highly efficient men and is 


sure to prove satisfactory. 


including decorations, draperies, furniture, floor-coverings, lighting fixtures and 


other fittings. 





























to choose from. 


Our spring collection of wall papers is so comprehens- 
ive that you'll certainly have no difficulty in selecting 


what you require. 


> 


@ Competent salesmen to assist you in assembling furnishings for a single room or your en- 


Let us figure with you—call or telephone. 


Interior Decorating Shop—Fourth Floor. 


Olive and Locust, from Ninth to Tenth 


New Wall Papers 


prettier than ever and a great variety 














Phone, Lindell 3264 
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Letters From the People 


From an Interned Belgian Soldier 
Amersfoort, Holland, 
Jan. 30, 1918. 
Mr. Iiditor-in-Chief: 
Forgive me my daring in writing you 
these few words. 
I am a Belgian interned soldier and 
should like 


collecting, used postage stamps, for help- 


very much to receive, for 


ing me to pass the longness of my cap- 
tivity. 

I dare hope, Mr. Editor-in-Chief, you 
will be so kind to insert in your esteemed 
paper, an advertisement for which I 
thank you very much beforehand. 

With all my kindest regards, I remain, 
sir, Yours respectfully, 

Joun CARTHALS. 
* 


bod 


Browning Arrives in Oklahoma 
Tulsa, Okla., March 24. 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

Discovered and measurably appreci- 
ated, at last! Browning, through his un- 
derstander de luxe, Dixon Scott. O 
Mirror myriad—if so many there be of 
you—do you know Dixon Scott’s “The 
Homeliness of Browning?” If so, hands 
across the horizon! If not, find the 


large red book called “Men of Letters,” 
the same being a collection of literary 
appreciations contributed chiefly to Brit- 
ish provincial newspapers -by Dixon 
Scott, who as a lieutenant in the Royal 
Field Artillery died of dysentery short- 
ly after he landed at Gallipoli in the 
October of 1916. Hodder & Stoughton 
publish the book and Dorans’? name is 
stamped on the back of the copy I found 
three days ago. 

This Browning appreciation is of only 
a dozen pages and was printed in the 
Liverpool Courier as “a _ centenary 
article” in 1912, Should you be yet hazy 
as to Browning, not fully made up in 
your mind as to what he was and who 
he was, and why he is and is going to 
be increasingly hereafter, this brief essay 
of Dixon Scott’s will clear your way to 
the light. 

Mr. Scott was convinced 
srowning societies were what was the 
matter with Browning. He quotes Lock- 
hart: “I like Browning. He’s not the 
least bit like one of your damned lit- 
erary men.” Now I quote Dixon Scott: 

“Restrained on the one hand from sit- 
ting beside Shelley, on the other from 
a seat by Shakespeare, he is left ruler 
of a midway kingdom, made our chief 
poet of familiar life. He is the laureate 


that the’ 


3855 Olive Street 







IMPORTER OF 
FINE AND RARE 


J. N. SEROPYAN 
ORIENTAL RUGS 


PRICES ALWAYS REASONABLE 


Special Department 





for Cleaning and Repairing 
Cleanest and Best Work Done inthe City Rugs 





of life in undress, of life emulous and 
muscular and mirthful. All the physical 
satisfactions—of touch, sight, taste, and 
sound—are rendered here irresistibly. 
The best drinking-songs in the language 
are here, and the best riding-songs, and 
some of our best rhymed tales. All the 
treasures, fruits, and gems of the world 
are fingered for us with a satisfying 
voluptuousness; the lines are littered 
with loot, heaped like a pirate’s hold: 
we prowl in an Aladdin’s cave. And 
the rich sounds of life echo here too. 
From bee’s kiss to thunderclap he can 
race up the full scale, missing never a 
note, and then come rippling back again 
through the semi-tones of art, from Abt 
Vogler’s to Galuppi’s. Who has painted 
us better landscapes and seascapes or 
such curtains of sunset and dawn? With 
Swinburne he can rejoice simultaneously 
in the boom and lash of the living wave 
and the kiss and lilt of the line that 
records it. And unlike the poets of na- 
ture, he sees the country as but a ped- 
estal to the town, as part of that wide 


apparatus of life which it is man’s busi- 
ness to learn how to use. It was from 
this safe, normal center that he drew his 
arch, the full rainbow of earthly re 
assurances, and it was thus that he be 
came, at his zenith, the supreme cele 
brant in our time of the ultimate solace 
of love. Higher than that he does not 


go; it is the keystone of his arch.” 


But that is just a hint of the incom 
parable honey in this little hive of ap 
preciation. Dixon Scott “got” Brown- 
ing, and without the let or hindrance of 
the cluttering and clattering Browning 
societies, which, happily, have passed in 
recent years to where beyond these 
voices there is peace. 

If Mr. Reedy already has reviewed 
this book I trust that he will forgive 
the temerity of an Outlander in thus 
calling attention to one of its scant score 
of essays. Oklahoma is a lonesome 
tand. One consolation there is, however: 
it has no Browning Society. 

Bert Love. 
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Sketches by Goetsch 


By Mary Powell 

An unusual art exhibition is now be- 
ing shown in the art department of the 
St. Louis public library. It is unusual 
because it shows the many ways in 
which an artist can be artistic. The col- 
lection is all by one man, Mr. Gustav 
F. Goetsch, who teaches at the St. Louis 
School of Fine Arts and paints and 
sketches in his spare moments. 

Mr. Goetsch has been known in St. 
Louis as a painter in oils of portrait 
types and landscapes and also as an 
etcher, but never before has he shown 
to the general public the things he can 
do in other mediums. There are no oil 
paintings in this exhibition, but there is 
a lovely collection of etchings. Besides 
these there is a screen of water colors, 
one of red chalk drawings, about four 
of pencil sketches, and three screens of 
very charming pastels. There are also 
six monotypes in the collection, a style 
of work not often seen. The exhibit 
screens are arranged in T forms, in four 
groups, giving the effect of a room in 
the center, allowing pictures of one kind 
to be hung together. The whole effect 
is consistent and very charming. 

Of the etchings, those showing boats 
and water are the nicest. “Boats in the 
Harbor,” “On the Harlem River,” “Mar- 
blehead, Mass.,” and “The Pier” are fine 
examples of these. It would be pleasant 
to own any one of them. 

There is a nice interior, “The Spar 
Shop:” a pleasant little landscape, “The 
Old House, N. Y.;” and a crisp, sun- 
shiny one, “The Willows.” By far the 
most interesting of the figure etchings 
is “The Old Silk Gown.” Of the etch- 
ings of industries—for nearly all Ameri- 
can etchers depict some form oi our in- 
dustry—good examples are “Logs on the 
River,” “Saw Mill (Evening)” and 
“Milling District, Minneapolis.” Mr. 
Goetsch is originally from Minneapolis 
and taught there for a few years. It is 
perhaps interesting to know that friends 
of art in Minneapolis have recently pur- 
chased thirty of his etchings for the 
Minneapolis art museum. 





The pencil drawings are very charm- 
ing and show how delicacy of line and 
thought can relieve the commonplace. 
There is a certain lyrical quality about 
these that would make one expect to see 
birds perched on telegraph poles and in 
the tops of trees. There are strect scenes, 
old shops and mills, boat landings and 
boats, and some nice tree studies. They 
are done on white paper and also on 
gray and tan. 

The pastels are particularly choice. 
Pastel is a difficult medium, but these 
show a fine handling and color blending 
that is quite remarkable. “Harlem River 
at Night,” “Harbor at Night” and 
“Marblehead Harbor” make one feel the 
quiet mystery of night made deeper by 
little spots of light gleaming out from 
ships and bridges. “Inside of Old Fish 
House” lit up by bright bits of sunshine 
filtering through cracks and doorways is 
very interesting. “The Beach” is fresh 
and vigorous, and also “Clouds and 
Hills.’ “Newport Harbor” and “Glou- 
tester Harbor” are lovely in color and 
full of twilight feeling. “The Coming 


Day” and “Anchored for the Night” are 
the still moments of the day, and in con- 
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trast to these are “At Sunset” and “Har- 
bor at Sunset,” glowing in much splen- 
dor. 

It is a great relief to find in the busi- 
ness district some form of art besides 
the solicitous poster and anyone. who 
sees the exhibition will enjoy it. The 
pictures will be at the library until 
April 15. 
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Gray in Spoon River 
By J. C. Squire 


Here is an exquisite double parody— 
of substance and of -form of Gray’s 
“Elegy Written in a Country Church- 
yard” and Masters’ “Spoon River An- 
thology.” It is taken from a book by 
J. C. Squire, entitled “Tricks of the 
Trade,” published by G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York, containing many other 
imitations of the work of literary cel- 
ebrities, fully as ingenious and clever 
as this one. Its reproduction here and 
now is timely because Mr. Masters is to 
lecture on ‘‘The Spoon River View of 
Life” at the Wednesday Club Auditor- 
ium in this city this evening. Its title 
in the book is: 

IF GRAY HAD HAD TO WRITE 
HIS ELEGY IN THE CEME- 
TERY OF SPOON RIVER 
INSTEAD OF IN THAT OF 
STOKE POGES. 

The curfew tolls the knell of partine 


day, 
The whippoorwill salutes the rising 
moon, 


And wanly glimmer in her gentle ray 
The sinuous windings of the turbid 
Spoon. 


Here where the flattering and menda- 
cious swarm ; 
Of lying epitaphs their secrets keep, 
At last incapable of further harm 
The lewd forefathers of the village 


sleep. 

The earliest drug of half-awakened 
morn, 

Cocaine or hashish, strychnine, poppy- 
seeds 


Or fiery produce of fermented corn 
No more shall start them on the day’s 
misdeeds. 


For them no more the whetstone’s cheer- 
ful noise, 
No more the sun upon his daily course 
Shall watch them savouring the genial 
joys 
Of murder, bigamy, arson and di- 
vorce. 


Here they all lie; and, as the hour is 


late, 
O stranger, o’er their tombstones cease 
to stoop, 
But bow thine ear to me and contem- 
plate 
The unexpurgated annals of the 
group. 


There are two hundred only: yet of 
these 
Some thirty died of drowning in the 
river, 
Sixteen went mad, ten others had D. T’s 
And twenty-eight cirrhosis of the 
liver. 


Several by absent-minded friends were 
shot, 
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Still more blew out their own ex- 
hausted brains, 
One died of a mysterious inward rot, 
Three fell off roofs, and five were hit 
by trains. 


One was harpooned, one gored by a bull- 
moose, 
Four on the Fourth fell victims to 
lock-jaw, 
Ten in electric chair or hempen noose 
Suffered the last exaction of the law. 


Stranger, you quail, and seem inclined 
to run; 

But, timid stranger, do not be un- 
nerved; 

I can assure you that there was not one 

Who got a tithe of what he had de- 
served, 


Full many a vice is born to thrive un- 
seen, 
Full many a crime the world does not 
discuss, . 
Full many a pervert lives to reach a 
green 
Replete old age, and so it was with us. 


Here lies a parson who would often 


make 
Clandestine rendezvous with Claflin’s 
Moll, 
And ’neath the druggist’s counter creep 
to take 


A sip of surreptitious alcohol. 


And here a doctor, who had seven wives, 
And, fearing this ménage might seem 
grotesque, 
Persuaded six of them to spend their 
lives 
Locked in a drawer of his private 
desk. 


And others here there sleep who, given 
scope, 
Had writ their names large on the 
Scrolls of Crime, 
Men who, with half a chance, might 
haply cope, 
With the first miscreants of recorded 
time. 


Doubtless in this neglected spot is laid 
Some village Nero who has missed his 


due, 
Some Bluebeard who dissected many a 
maid, 
And all for naught, since no one ever 
knew. 


Some poor bucolic Borgia here may rest 
Whose poisons sent whole families to 
their doom, 
Some hayseed Herod who, within his 
breast, 
Concealed the sites of many an in- 
fant’s tomb. 


Types that the Muse of Masefield might 
have stirred, 

Or waked to ecstasy Gaboriau, } 

Each in his narrow cell at last interred, 

All, all are sleeping peacefully below. 


x % * 


Enough, enough! But, stranger, ere we 
part, 
Glancing farewell to each nefarious 
bier, 
This warning I would beg you take to 
heart, 
“There is an end to even the worst 
career.” 
From “Tricks of the Trade” (Puinam’s, 
Publishers). 





How the men from Canada’s prairies 
in Flanders 


when, outgunned and outnumbered, 





won undying fame 








they, by sheer pluck and tenacity, 





threw back Germany’s magnificently 


equipped hordes and saved the world 
* = 99 
ing the Line 


“Hol 
— By 


SERGEANT HAROLD BALDWIN 




















This story of the war as a fight- 
ing man saw it is one to stir 
the blood; no effort of the nov- 
elist’s imagination was ever 
so fascinating. It gives giant 
word pictures of battles and 
battlefields. It reveals mod- 
ern army life in all its phases. 
It's the best personal nar- 
rative of the war yet written. 


Price, $1.50 


ALL BOOKSTORES 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., Publishers 
CHICAGO 











The Book Sensation of the Year 


OSCAR WILDE 


His Life and Confessions 
By Frank Harris, 

with MEMORIES OF OSCAR WILDE 
By Bernard Shaw. 

The best biography in English. 
The life story of a great man with 
all his virtues and vices. .Knowl- 
edge pens the pages. Love, the sum- 
ming up. 

Two volumes. Five dollars. 
Order from 


PEARSON’S MAGAZINE 


34 Union Square East 





New York City 











For Sale—Art Goods 


5318 BARTMER AVE. 


Sheffield Silver 


(imported) single pieces and in sets, 
also wonderful collection of art 
BRONZES, Marble, Copper, ORI- 
ENTAL RUGS and TABLES, Im- 
ported Electroliers, numerous artis- 
tic small pictures, great collection 
of candle-sticks. If you require any 
kind of artistic decoration you 
should look over this remarkable 
collection which will be sold at 
once. Call only in evenings after 
5 o'clock p. m. 








5318 BARTMER AVE. 
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@ lush 


up with 


Coats—-Unlike An 


less, 
motor, as snug as you please. 
Duvetyn, at $99.50 


smartness. 
surely a lovely thing. 


* 


and such LININGS. 
and deliberately so 


beyond any mistaking. 


> 








Master 

. . ’ 
tion to meet your last-minute apparel needs as we've 
made this vear in the Costume Salon 


St. Louis Has Seen 

@ Big, whirling, mantle-lke military cape coats, some sleeve- 
that you wind about you and go 
Here’s one, for instance, of Tan 
it’s enchanting! 
Duvetyn, $150, that carries you along in a whirl of soldierly 
And then an Oxford Silvertone, at $75—it is 
But these are only examples! 


P 
You Never, Never Saw Such Suits 

@ None surely with such fascinating waistcoats, such military 

swagger, such trimness and trigness of line, such braidings 

This will surely be a gay, gay Easter— 

an Easter of optimism and determina- 

tion, and our women will ,reflect that spirit in their clothes 


And Then the Frocks—-So Wondrously 
Effective 


q@ Frocks of high degree only get into the “Costume Salon,” 
so they may rightfully be said to have “character.” 
impresses you as winsome—demure; another is like a daring 
coquette, and there are stately ones, 
frocks that are not anything except lovely. 
beads, many fine foulards, many gay prints, and much black. 


$2.50 in Merchandise. 


The Costume Salon Brings 
Salut! Easter Greetings 


and never such prepara- 


sailing along in your 


Here’s another of Taupe 


$49.75 to $195.00 


>K 


$49.75 to $150.00 


* 


One 


and “debutante” 
You'll see many 


too, 


$39.75 to $225.00 


if S0WO 


ENTIRE BLOCK: OLIVE, LOCUST, SIXTH AND SEVENTH. 


We Give Eagle Stamps and Redeem Fall Books for $2 in Cash or 
Few Restricted Articles Excepted. . 





(Third Floor) 














Coming Shows 


The Jefferson is showing this week, 


and will continue next, one of the most 


gorgeous spectacles ever staged by 


David Belasco, “The Wanderer,” a 
dramatic version of the parable of the 
prodigal son. There are two settings, 


diametrically different but equally 
beautiful. The first is the home of 
father of the _ prodigal, in 
Hebron and epitomizes in the complete- 
ness of its detail the 
toral life, The only 


is Jether’s desire to be 


Jesse, 


serenity of 
discordant 


pas- 
note 
away, to see 
what the hills. 
The second setting is the interior of a 
luxurious 


und taste lies beyond 


Babylonian house where 
band of revelers. 
robbed of the portion he 
had demanded from his father and de- 
serted by his fase friends returns to 
his father’s house. The dramatist has 
changed the Biblical version—not to its 
improvement—and it is the mother in- 
stead of the father who strains weary 


Jether is 


Ile is 


one of a 


soon 


eyes to welcome the wanderer, The 
father is hard-hearted and it is’ only 
after much persuasion that he orders 
the fatted calf and the best robe. The 


play throughout dramatic in- 
tensity; the cast is excellent and Nance 
O'Neil’s rendition of the part of the 
mother is prodigious in its 


is one ot 


perfection. 
ote 
- 


Those who were fortunate cnough to 


witness the performances of John E. 
KXKellerd during his engagement in St 
Louis last year will learn with pleas- 


ure that he will return in Shakespeare- 


an repertoire at the American theatre 


the week of March 31, presenting 
“Hamlet,” “The Merchant of Venice,” 
“Othello” and “Macbeth.” His cast in- 


cludes three former members of the 
celebrated Booth and Barrett Company 
which in its day was considered the 
most powerful combination ever organ- 
ized to present Shakespeare. Mr. Kel- 
lerd comes direct from a most success- 


ful tour of the Pacific coast. 


Se 
Lady Duff-Gordon, the titled auto- 
crat of style, makes her debut in 
vaudeville this year and her first ap- 


Louis as headliner of 
Monday afternoon. 
Her fashion studio has supplied daz- 
zling raiment worth $700,000, she says, 
which will be displayed on mannequins 
in ten beautiful Her fashion 
revue is ealled ‘‘Fleurette’s Dream at 
Peronne” and has a war background. 
Other attractions will be George Whit- 
ing and Sadie Burt in song-sayings; 
Mme. Chilson-Ohrman, prima donna; 
Jimmy Duffy and Jack Inglis, the 
masters; Claire Vincent and 
James H. Cullen impersoftat- 
from the West; the Le 
pantomime novelty; and 
Travel Weekly. 


- 
Lod 


pearance in St. 
the Orpheum next 


scenes. 


music 
company; 
ing a man 
Grohs in a 
the Orpheum 

Private Peat will talk at the Odeon 
luesday evening, April 2, at 8.15. Com- 
ing just prior to Patriotic Day and 
the third Liberty Loan drive he should 
aid in the advancement of both good 
causes. for he seems to possess the 


faculty of making his hearers realize 
a personal responsibility for the suc- 
cess of the war in which he fought for 
two years. He was one of a company 
of Canadians which sailed in August 
of 1914 and only got out of the 
trenches when a Shell wound at Ypres 
deprived him of the use of one arm. 
Since that time he has been writing 
and lecturing. 
% 

Man Who Stayed at Home” is 
with a patriotic appeal in its 
of the German spy system 
at work in America. In fact so strong 
is this appeal that many of the vis- 
itors in Chicago who have seen the 
play there have urged the civic and 
theatrical authorities of their home 
cities to give it a local presentation. 
Some Washington authorities advo- 
cated showing it in a tent, since there 
was no theatre available, in order that 
it might aid in combating the strong 
pacifist movement at work in the cap- 
ital. “The Man Who Stayed at Home” 
will be presented at the Shubert-Gar- 


“The 
a play 
revelation 


rick next week, and with it the man- 
agement inaugurate a policy of first 


class dramatic productions at one dol- 
lar for the best seats. 

2 fe 
Creole 
Birth- 
of the 


The original New Orleans 
Ragtime Band in “Uncle Joe’s 
day” will be the big feature 
bill at the Grand Opera House next 
week. Second in importance is “The 
Slacker,” a powerful playlet by Hor- 
ace J. Linney. ‘‘Pastimes in the Bil- 
liard Parlor’ shown by Charles Mc- 


Good and company; Viola Lewis and 
company, versatile juvenile entertain- 
ers; Sigsbee’s acrobatic dogs; Julia 
Edwards, eccentric comedienne; Dale 
and Burch in “The Riding Master;’ 
and several other numbers, with the 
Universal weekly, will complete the 
bill. e 


The Smarter Set playing ‘My People” 
at the Imperial this week has proved 
such a success that the management 
have booked them for next week, too. 
The show is one of the ever put 
on by this Negro company and is rieh 
in amusing situations, lively musie 
and clever dancing. Salem Tutt Whit- 
ney and J. Homer Tutt head the 


oF 
% 


best 


cast. 


honors 
week: 


sketch 


first 
next 


Three companies vie for 
on the Columbia bill for 
Wolf and Stewart in a clever 
entitled “In Two Flats,” the 
Trio in a comedy tramoline 
and the Costa troupe of aerial artists. 
Other numbers are a playlet called 
“Her New Hat;” ‘The Vilage Cut-Up,” 
a comedy presented by Raines and 
Goodrich; George McFadden, Trish 
comedian; Clifton and Dale; Heras 
and Preston, acrobats; Berquist broth- 
accordionists; the Judge Brown 
and the Universal Weekly. 

ee 

The manager of the Standard The- 
atre, Mr. Leo Reichenbach, has a big 
surprise for his patrons. Starting with 
a matinee next Sunday the “Army and 
Navy Girls” will appear with Jack 
Dempsey, the wonder of the western 
prize ring who has been seeking a 
match with both Fulton and Willard, 
The lyrics for the “Army and Navy 
Girls” were written by Billy K. Wells 
and the ensembles were staged by 
Raymond B. Perez. The company is 
large and includes a beautiful singing 


Thomas 
novelty, 


ers, 


stories 


chorus, 
oe 
The attraction at the Gayety next 
week will be Harry Hastings’ Big 


Show starring popular little Dan Cole- 
man.-. This is the biggest show that 
Hastings has ever attempted and em- 
braces ten massive scenes. One of the 
special features is the Run Way Four, 
four young singing, dancing, acrobatic 
boys who earried the east by storm 
last year. Another special act is Tati, 
the doll with grand voice. Of 
course Coleman holds the center of the 
stage and is responsible for the great- 
est part of the fun, 


opera 


?. J ?, 
oe oy oe 


Players for the Red Cross 


“Art and Opportunity” a delightfu’ 
comedy by Harold Chapin, will be given 
a professional production at the Victoria 
theatre on the evening of April 10 by 
the Players’ Club of St. Louis. 

This announcement will arouse keef 
anticipation in those who were fortunate 
enough to have seen the productions 0! 
this organization during the winter, and 
in those who know the rare charm of 
the work of Harold Chapin. 

The play is a piquant exposition of 
the keen and delightful maneuvering of 
the feminine mind when “husband hunt- 
ing.” Pauline Cheverelle, a dainty advet- 
turess, becomes engaged to the son of 
an ancient and illustrious English house, 
and is invited to the family estate to be 
inspected. The family is composed et- 
tirely of men, with the exception of 4 
dowager aunt of the young man, and 
the facile Pauline, instead of being over- 
whelmed develops an active suitor in 
each of the men, including the father of 
her fiancee, after completely up- 
setting the household finally takes 45 
her husband—the right man in the satis- 
fying stage way. 

Violette Wilson (Mrs. Irving Pichel) 
gives the role of Pauline Cheverelle that 
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ng Pichel) 
verelle that 


naive, wide-eyed indecision so bewitching 


g 
in a youthful schemer and so only pos- 
sible in a fascinating woman, Her charm 
and transparent simplicity hold the audi- 
ence eager to see the play of her next 
card until the final curtain. Mr. Irving 
Pichel, of the Artist Guild theatre, is 
also in the cast. 

The play will be splendidly staged, 
and the proceeds will go to the Red 
Tickets will be on sale at the 
Kieselhorst ticket office, 1007 Olive street, 
on Friday, March 29, 


Cross. 


The special committee in charge of 
this production, drawn from the mem- 
bership of the club, is as follows: Mrs. 
Ellis Fischel, chairman; Miss Thekla 
Bernays, Mrs. Stanley Stoner, Mrs. Al- 
bert Brueggeman, Mrs. Charles Parsons 
Pettus, Mrs. W. W. Boyd, Jr., Mr. Louis 
LaBeaume, Mr. Horace Swope, Mr. 
Herbert Cost, Mr. F. W. Fry, Mr. Pra- 
ther Knapp, Mr. Wm. B. Papin. 
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Marts and Money 


Owing to the news from France, Wall 
street people are in a timid and _ per- 
turbed state of mind, While they retain 
their faith in the ultimate outcome of 
the struggle, they fear that startling 
headlines and contradictory, mystifying 
reports in the papers may lead to some 
unpleasant happenings on the stock ex- 
change. Thus far, quotations have not 
been calamitously damaged. The losses 
in important quarters amount to three 
or jour points, if exception is made of 
a few issues that have been especially 
conspicuous in recent operations d la 
The price of Atlantic, Gulf & 
West Indies, one of the favorite special- 
ties, indicates a loss of nearly $10. In 
the case of Mexican Petroleum the de- 
preciation amounts to $6. 
siderable surprise on account of the pe- 
culiar sensitiveness of 
road stocks to news from the front. It 


hausse. 


There is con- 


first-class rail- 


had been assumed for some’time that the 
values of this kind of securities should 


materially be strengthened by govern- 
ment control and guarantees. When it 


became known that the British had fallen 
back south of St. Quentin, such stocks 
as Atchison common, Chicago & North- 
New York Central, 
Reading common, Southern Pacific and 
Union Pacific recorded declines of two 
to three points, while Bethlehem Steel, 
General Electric, Republic Steel and 
United States Steel receded only two. 


western commoii, 


The current value of Union Pacific com- 
mon is 118,as compared witl.a maximum 
of 12414 about two weeks back. The 
quotation for New York Central shows 
a fall from 74 to 68. The probability 
is that the British reverse is taken to 
foreshadow a further prolongation of 
the war, together with greatly enlarged 
levies of taxation and accentuated dis- 
Position to liquidate securities with a 
view to repurchasing at lower figures a 
year or so hence. The financial com- 
munities are bady confused as to pros- 
ects for money and investment mar- 
kets. One high authority declared some 
time ago that he didn’t know any more 
about these things “than the first nigger 
in the street.” 
sowing bewilderment of ideas has the 
tfect of stimulating bearish sentiment 
and to turn away many thousands of in- 
véstors and speculators who are ap- 
Preciative of the lowness of prevailing 


For obvious reasons, the 
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HIS announcement is of vital 
interest to women seeking the 
It brings a 
number of Wraps, Coats and Suits 
from New York’s highest 
and most exclusive makers. 
represent the latest ideas intro- i’ 
duced for this spring and summer | \):, 


The newest and most desir- 
able Poiret twills, cashmere 
tricot serges, plain 
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This is significant to women who are seeking fashionable Easter garments, as the modes 
are different in many details, and the models shown are suitable for the smaller women as 


well as those of larger proportions. There is an unusually large collection. 
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quotations for even the best sort of 
shares. The yearly report of the United 
States Steel Corporation furnished no 
particular surprises. It was fairly in 
congruence with previous estimates. The 
common stock now is valued at 88, 
against 9814 on February 1, and 13654 
on May 31, 1917. Whenever the price 
begins to droop, the depressionistic 
crowd circulates predictions about a low- 
cring of the dividend rate next month. 
It remains true, however, that the quar- 
terly $4.25 per share is fully earned. If 
a reduction is ordered in the last week 
of April, it will be on account of rising 
taxation and higher costs of labor and 
material, greater appropriations for de- 
preciation and new construction, and the 
adoption of more constructive notions 
on the part of the finance committee. 
With the price down to 88, a cut in the 
dividend rate may be regarded as pretty 
well discounted. Republic Steel com- 
mon, which pays $6 per annum, is quoted 
at 77, and Bethlehem Steel B, which 


draws 10 per cent, at 76. Bond quo- 
tations sympathized only moderately 
with the renewed weakness in the stock 
list. Declines ranged from a half to 
a full point. Anglo-French 5s displayed 
remarkable firmness. The ruling price 
of 90 is merely a half point under the 
top mark since January 1. Liberty bonds 
showed striking resiliency at first, but 
dropped a little afterwards on selling by 
parties who felt frightened over the Ger- 
manic onslaught and thought, at the 
same time, that the imminent announce- 
ment of the terms of the third loan 
should cause substantial enlargement of 
offerings of former issues by holders 
who will be compelled to liquidate in 
order to be able to subscribe for the new 
bonds. The present quotations for 3's 
and 4s still are considerably above the 
minimum levels of weeks ago. 
Wall street indulged in some serious 
cogitations over the following statements 
in a letter which Mr. McAdoo sent to 
“The great financial 


some 


Mr. Gompers: 


ggrerrations of the government make it 


essential that every unnecessary expendi- 
ture by the government, by the states 
and municipalities, and by private cor- 
porations and be avoided 
while the war is in progress. There 
must be no slackers in Wall street, none 
on the farms, none in our industries. 
Capital and labor alike must do their 
utmost. There must be no waste, no 
extravagance, no needless expenditure. 
The nation has need of all its man- 
power, of all its wealth, of all its re- 
sources.” This extraordinary epistle 
contains no hyperboles. It is impres- 
sively true in every detail. According 
to a table compiled by the New York 
Tribune, the present average price of 
twenty-five representative bonds is 85.14, 
against 95.16 a year ago. That of fifty 
stocks is 75.86, against 88.80. The record 
of building for February is the poorest 
for the month in eleven years. For one 
hundred and forty-nine American ‘cities 
the total is $27,566,395, implying a 
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shrinkage of 45.9 per cent when com- 
pared with the result for February, 1917. 
Similar conditions exist in the building 
business of Great Britain. Bradstreet’s 
figures inform us that since January 1, 
1914, the aggregate annual value of new 
construction in the kingdom has fallen 
from 14,592,839 pounds sterling to 6,892,- 
975 for ninety-three urban areas, “High 
prices of raw materials, official restric- 
tions on new building, and general stag- 
nation in the demand have combined in 
causing new construction to decline 
sharply in volume.” In his letter al- 
ready referred to, Mr. McAdoo advises 
us also that the government encourages 
the postponing of “building operations 
which are not required to protect the 
health or provide for the comfortable 
needs of our people, or to supply facili- 
ties necessary for the proper conduct of 
business essential to the successful pros- 
ecution of the war.” Much of this is 
stereotyped phraseology—a cliché, so to 
say. Always the war. As the old lady 
said in a “movie” show in Paris: “C’est 


toujours la guerre.’ Brooklyn Rapid 


Transit stock has relapsed to 37, after 


an advance from 36 to 48% in December 
and January. On January 4, 1917, it 
was worth 82. The high mark in 1914 
was 9414. The absolute maximum—137 
—was established in 1899. Wall street 
prophesied 200 at that time, but the quo- 
tation broke to 45 the following year. 
Holders of the stock have received 6 per 
cent since January 1, 1914. The current 
price of 37 thus indicates a yield of more 
than 16 per cent. This very fact is re- 
sponsible for the opinion in Wall street 
that a cutting or passing of the 6 per 
cent dividend is sure to occur in the 
near future, despite recent reassuring 
utterances on the part of the company’s 
president. On July 1 the company has 
to meet the bulk of $57,000,000 of 5 
per cent six-year notes. Interested 
financiers insist that the task cannot be 
accomplished without the aid of the fed- 
eral government. There are rumors that 
the difficulties might be overcome 
through issuance of 7 or 8 per cent pre- 
ferred stock. Chances of floating such 
stock cannot be claimed to be bright, 
with the company’s shares rated at near- 
ly the lowest figure on record. Public 


service corporations are passing through 
hard and over the 


country, 


perilous times all 
Only the other day the Illinois 
Traction Co., popularly known as the 
McKinley system, had to pass the 3 per 
cent dividend on its $12,330,800 common 
stock, after regular disbursements since 
May 15, 1913. The troubles of the 
United Railways Co. of St. Louis have 
become chronic and extremely perplex- 
ing. In Chicago, the Peoples Gas & 
Coke Co, has confessed that it is no 
longer able to earn the total amount of 
its fixed charges, the deficit being about 
$000,000. For many years the stock of 
this company used to be considered a 
desirable investment, annual dividends 
varying from 5 to 8 per cent. Disburse- 
ments had to be stopped last November. 
The present value of 46 denotes a de- 
cline of $00 from the best record in 
1917. In 1913, the quotation was as 
high as 12934. Foreign exchange rates 
show no material variations from the 
levels of last week. Draits on Rome 
are quoted at 8.70, which compares with 
a recent minimum of 897. The fluc- 
tuations in this case still are rather acute, 
despite the adoption of regulative meth- 
ods by the Italian government. There 
are intimations that the federal reserve 
banks may soon engage actively in deal- 
ings in foreign drafts, for the purpose, 
chiefly, of stabilizing rates as much as 
possible. The federal reserve board is 
said to be of the opinion that such an 
innovation would be impfacticable under 
existing conditions. Everywhere we 
behold confusion, irregularities, artifici- 
alities. Time-honored principles are in- 
sidiously or openly moditied, if not aban- 
doned altogether, under the terrific 
stress of the war, particularly in Eu- 
rope. Discussing financial affairs in 
Iengland, the London Saturday Review 
perpetrated the following recently: “The 
bank charter act, which prescribes the 
ratio between notes issued by the Bank 
of England and gold in the vaults, has 
been suspended since the war began. 
What is the treasury one-pound note? 
By the act of 1914 it is payable in gold 
by the Bank of England on demand; 
by an edict of the treasury the notes are 
legal tender for any amount. How shall 
we recover our metallic currency? The 
foreign exchanges can only be righted 
by redemption of international credit. 
But how will this be possible with a 
Bolshevik Russia and an execrated Cen- 
tral Europe? The Saturday Review 
touches on some very delicate problems. 
In its acerbitous criticism of the Lloyd- 
George régime, in its adherence to re- 
actionary dogmas, it is not forgetful of 
the momentous difficulties that must be 


surmounted in the coming years. 
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Finance in St. Louis 

Latest proceedings in the local market 
for securities brought no important re- 
sults. Quotations were firm in most 
instances, but advocates of higher levels 
were not aggressive at any time, despite 
the striking scantiness of offerings of 
stocks of representative character. There 
was a little move in Wagner Electric, 
eighty shares of which were sold at 150, 
a figure indicating a drop of $10 when 
compared with the top mark of last 
January. The stock is on an 8 per 
cent basis. About seventy shares of 
National Candy common were marketed 
at 37.25 to 37.75. These figures show no 


variation of consequence from, those of 
the previous week. Ten Brown Shoe 
common were transferred at 64.50, five 
Certain-teed second preferred at 86.75, 
ten Consolidated Coal at 80, one hun- 
dred and thirty-five United Railways 
common at 4, and two hundred of the 
preferred at 21.1214 to 21.50. The bid 
price of the United Railways 4s moved 
up to 53.50. In the banking department, 
eight shares of Mercantile Trust were 
sold at 343, two at 347.50, and seventy- 
six Bank of Commerce at 115 to 116, 
Monetarily, the situation remains un- 
altered. Rates are maintained at 534 to 
6 per cent for time funds. These rates 
will doubtless be in effect indefinitely, 
with trifling changes occasionally, in re- 
sponse to special circumstances of one 


kind or another. 
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Latest Quotations 


Bid. Asked. 
4% sional 


Nat. Bank of Com............. 114% vee 
State Nat. Bank ..... Sr ees 
Third Nat. Bank...... , BEG | ™ausbistns 
Chippewa Bank ... or 250 
Mortgage Trust . oes | | | me aeraae we 
Mortgage Guarantee ...... 130 we 
United Rys. com. ae 44 4% 
> ae SC: ee eet 22 23% 
a: SERA nee a 51% 55 
St. L. & Sub. gen, 5s........ 60% 63 
Fulton Iron com xine : 441% sion 
K. ©. Home Tel. 68 ($100) = .......... 90% 
Certain-teed com. ............ 41 41 
Ely & Walker com............ 82 84 
Brown Shoe com................ Se actus 
Hydraulic P. Brick........... seers we? 
a os ae a fr ee 67 
Nat. Candy com.... ane 3816 3814 
‘hi. Ry. Hquipment.......... évesapkees’ 
Wagner Eleetric . . 149 iscesuiee, 
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Answers to Inquiries 

W. O. W., Grand Rapids, Mich.— 
Western Union is a stock of unques- 
tionable investment merits. It does not 
fluctuate in startling fashion. It has 
liberally been absorbed for some years 
by the strong-box element of investors. 
The regular dividend rate was recently 
raised from 6 to 7 per cent. The cur- 
rent price of 92 indicates a net yield of 
a little over 734 per cent. This rate does 
not seem insufficient when thought is 
bestowed upon the material margin of 
safety after dividends. However, there 
may be a further decline, to, say, 85, in 
case of a typical bear campaign. Pur- 
chases should therefore be made on a 
downward scale. 

REGULAR, St. Louis.—There is no prob- 
ability of payments on St. Louis & San 
Francisco preferred before January 1, 
1919. That much can be deduced from 
the present price of 221%4, which com- 
pares with 42 in January, 1917. While 
the full 6 per cent—non-cumulative— 
could be paid out of surplus earnings, 
the controlling officials will doubtless 
prefer to keep accumulated funds intact 
existing and prospective con- 
ditions. Big surpluses are not at all 
objectionable. They are, indeed, most 
excellent things, and eventually bring 
handsome rewards to patient stockhold- 
ers. The total amount of preferred 
outstanding is only $7,500,000 while the 
authorized amount is $200,000,000. The 
stock is an interesting speculation— 
nothing more at present. 

INQUISITIVE, St. Louis.—At this mo- 
ment, City of Tokio 5 per cent bonds, 
quoted at 70%, cannot be considered an 
especially desirable investment. Finan- 
cial and general economic conditions are 
severely strained in Nippon. Besides, 
the potentialities of political troubles in 
the Orient are multifarious and threat- 
ening. If you feel disinclined to buy 
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stocks, put your money in Liberty bonds, 
which will always pay their interest and 
be redeemed in full at set dates. There 
are also plenty of municipal securitics 
available, the quotations for which afford 
very satisfactory returns, relatively 
speaking. Bonds of this kind have 
proved splendid investments all along. 
Defaults have been extremely rare. And 
the bonds are exempt from tax levies. 


SUBSCRIBER, St. Louis.—(1) Industrial 
Alcohol common is decidedly speculative. 
Would not advise purchasing above 95. 
Company profiting heavily from war or- 
ders; it mafufactures denatured and in- 
dustrial alcohol in large quantities. Na- 
tion-wide prohibition would not hurt it 
very seriously. Stock was worth only 
15 some years ago. (2) If you buy 
Standard Oil of Indiana, you must be 
prepared for violent fluctuations. With 
the price down about $250 from the 
1916 maximum, the stock seems an at- 
tractive proposition. (3) With regard to 
Ely, follow your negative view. (4) Add 
to your holdings of St. Joseph Lead in 
the event of a break of several points. 
Don’t be hasty about buying any stock. 











Complete Outfits 


Here in our private shop 
we tailor military apparel to 
individual measure—prompt- 
ly — dependably. Complete 
equipment, except the shoes, 
provided at very reasonable 
prices, 


JH. MacCarthy 
Tailoring Co. 


Second Floor. Odd Fellows’ Bldg., 
NINTH AND OLIVE STS. 
“The Post Office Is Opposite” 
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F. IF. D., Meridian, Miss.—Earnings 
being highly gratifying, the current quo- 
tation for Southern Railway 4 per cent 
bonds—60!4—appears quite reasonable. 
It is not designed to prompt apprehen- 
sions of further extensive depreciation. 
The high mark in 1917 was 77. Of 
course three or four more points might 
be clipped off before long. Depends upon 
developments in the arenas of war-and 
finance. We must bear in mind that the 
demands for surplus capital will be of 
unprecedented proportions for at least 
four or five years after the close of the 
war. 

Tir, El Reno, Ok.—The downward 
movement in Sinclair Oil is ‘attributed 
to fear of a sharp cutting of the 5 per 
cent dividend. Some oracles predict 
complete suspension of payments. Com- 
pany in need of more capital, and com- 
pelled, therefore, to reduce drafts on 
surplus. Many other oil companies in 
similar condition. Sinclair was down to 
25% last December. Would be inad- 
visable to buy another certificate above 
22. Inside selling was mighty good 
1916, when the price was up to 671% on 
the curb. 

P. A. New Haven, Conn.—Lehigh 
Valley Railroad stock was down to 503% 
December 29 last. The present figure is 
58, implying a net yield of 84 per cent. 
Considering this, as also the federal 
guarantee, the stock does not appear 
overvalued. I:nter a scaled order, how- 
ever, beginning with 55. The three-year 
average is approximately 12!4 per cent; 
so the 10 per cent dividend will un- 


doubtedly be maintained» under the 
McAdoo dispensation. 
?, ?. J 
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New Books Received 


Orders for any books reviewed in 
ReEDy’s Mirror will be promptly filled 
on receipt of purchase price, with 
postage added when necessary. Address, 
REeDy’s Mirror, St. Louis, Mo. 


PeL_te tHE CONQUEROR by Martin Anderson 
Nexo. New York: Henry Holt & Co., in two 
volumes, each $2 net. 


The first volume contains “Boyhood” and 

“*Appre nticeship,’ ’ the secend “The Great 
Struggle” and ‘Daybreak.’ Each part of the 
four is a complete novel in itself. The work 
formerly published in four volumes. The 
whole pictures the life and career of a great 
labor leader, from his boyhood on a farm, to 
his achievements as a man in a provincial town 
and in Copenhagen. It is the Labor Epic. 


Tricks oF THE TrapF by J. C. Squire. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $1.25. 


Parodies of popular poets and writers, mod- 
erm and less modern, Extremely clever. 


Sea Docs anp Mew at Arms by Jesse Edgar 
Middleton. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
$1.50. 


A Canadian book of songs. Frontispiece in 
color of II. B. Woolen’s “The Canadians at 
Y pre ee 


Maxktous by Matthew Craig. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $1.50. 


A tale of Tunis at the time of Italy’s war on 
Tripoli, involving the fascination of a native 
Kadhi for a Caucasian woman and an uprising 
of the fellahin. 


Ristnc JAPAN by Jabez T. Sunderland. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $1.25. 


Is Japan to be considered as a friend or a 
menace? A monograph on the character of the 
Japanese people, the leading features of their 
civilization as compared with our own, their 
aims and ideals as a nation. Rev. Sunderland 
was Billings lecturer in Japan, China and India 
in 1918-14. Foreword by Lindsay Russell, 
president of the Japan Society, Indexed. 


Noxgopy’s Cuitp by Elizabeth Dejeans,  In- 
dianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co., $1.50. 


A novel with an ingenious plot and a sur- 
prise at the end. 
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Do You Need a Will ? 


If you were to die without one, the State would appoint 
someone to settle your estate and compel him to dis- 
tribute your property according to certain fixed rules. 
Do you know what this distribution would be? 


Are you quite satisfied with the portions of your estate 
that various relatives would get? 


Would it interest you to read a short digest of non- 
technical language of the Missouri Inheritance Law? 
If so, write us for a copy, “Why a Will?” 


Mississippi Valley Trust Company 


Fourth and Pine 











obligation. 
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A. B. BENESCH & CO. 
Stock and Bond Brokers 


Specializing in Active Dividend 
Paying Securities 
This house is one of character and substance, the largest of 
its kind in America—maintaining offices in practically all of the 


principal cities of the United States and represented generally 
in trading centers throughout the world. 


Reports on all issues furnished on request without cost or 


CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK BLDG. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


CENTRAL 1946 




















Tue Science oF Power by Benjamin Kidd. 
New York: G. P,. Putnam’s Sons, $1.50, 


A protest against mz iking the Darwinian hy- 
pothesis the basis of a science of civilization, 
and asserting the value of social heredity. In- 
troduction by Franklin H, Giddings of Colum 
bia University. Indexed. 


AMERICAN WOMEN AND 1HE WorLp War by 
Ida Clyde Clark. New York: D. Appleton & 


4 
) 
Co,, $2: 


This book tells how the American women 
have been organized for war work of various 
kinds and describes the objects and accomplish 
ments of the permanent orga nizations. Regis 
tration, food conservation, child welfare, health 
and recreation, liberty loan, war industries, 
the Red Cross and nursing are some of topics 
treated, The work is classified by states and 
the personnel of the officers of each state or- 
ganiz: itio! 1 given 


Il.onG Heaps AND Rounp Heaps by Dr. W. S. 
Sadler. Chicago: A. C. McClurg Co., $1. 


Dr. Sadler seeks (and says he finds) in an- 
thropology the reason for the moral bankruptcy 
popularly accredited to Germany by her ene- 
mies. He says that the German people today 
are a docile round-headed race with an inher 
ited tendency to cruelty and viciousness. He 
claims s<they are Alpines, an inferior, stupid, 
non-progressive race, and are not the real Teu- 
tons, the latter being very long-headed, pro- 
gressive and intelligent. 


Tue Mitirant Gop by Clifford Greve. Kan- 
sas City: Burton Publishing Co., $1. 


A tragedy in rhyme, 


Notes FOR THE GUIDANCE OF AUTHORS by 
department heads of Macmillan & Co., New 
York, 30c. 

Simple instructions on the preparation of 
MSS., on reading proofs and dealing with pub- 
lishers, covering copyright, contracts, disputed 


spelling, punctuation, arrangement of manu- 
script, etc. Of invaluable aid to the literary 
novice, 


Tue France or Topay by Barrett Wendell. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1. 

Impression gained while lecturing in France 
in 1906, being lectures delivered at Lowell In- 


Attention, Taxpayers 


The assessment books, containing 
the Assessments of Real and Personal 
Property for the taxes of the year 1918, 
are now open for inspection in the 
office of the Assessor, Rooms 114-15-17 
City Hall, Twelfth and Market Sts. 

A readjustment of valuations has 
been made throughout the city and 
taxpayers are requested to call and ex- 
umine their assessments. 

The Board of Equalization is now in 
session in this office and will remain 
so until April 13 and no longer, 

Appeals against aSsessments before 
this board must be made in writing 
and sworn to. 

Blank forms can be had at this office. 

No complaints can be considered after 
the Board has adjourned. 


LOUIS WOLLBRINCK, Assessor. 
St. Louis, Mo., March 4, 1918, 





stitute in Boston during that year on the 
lrrench structure of society, the family, rela- 
tion of literature to life, religion, temperament, 
the revolution, the republic and democracy. 
Indexed. New popular edition. 


Mary tHe Merry AND Oruer Tates by Leo 
Robbins. Boston, Mass.: Stratford Co. 

Short stories chronicling the sorrows of the 
poor, 


HEALTH FOR THE SOLDIER AND Sailor by 
Professor Irving Fisher and Dr. Eugene Ly- 
man Fisk. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co., 


60c, 


A mar iual of sanitation prepared by the au- 
thors of “How to Live” trom observation of 
actual conditions. It shows the men in clear, 
concise fashion how to keep themselves physi- 
cally fit in camp, on shipboard and on the fir 
ing line, what to do and what not to do. 


+b > 


When passing behind a street car, look 
out for the car approaching from the 
opposite direction. 
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“Number, please?’’ 


A telephone call is not fully “started” when this question 
by the operator has been answered. 


In repeating the number you ask for, she does so in order 
that you may know whether she has understood rightly ; 
also that in hearing the number repeated you may correct 
any transposition or miscalling of numerals made when 
the number was first given by you. 


It is very essential that this repetition be listened for and 
corrections made when required. The operator is trying 
always to do her part; consideration of her effort and 
readiness to co-operate are due her in return. 


Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Company 























The Golden Rule of Business 
Cy o 


Exactly as Advertised 


War-Time Advertising 


You should make your advertising campaign 
harmonize with present day conditions. Let us help 
you do it. 













We offer to You an organization of successful ad- 
vertising men which measures up to the spirit of the 
times. 


Your advertising problems intrusted to us— 
Whether they be large or small—will be properly 
solved and safely handled. 


We are more interested in the success of ‘your 
campaign than how much we are going to make out of 
it. You will like our methods. 


Write for booklet or phone 
for appointment. 








Simpson Advertising, Service Company 
ROY B. SIMPSON, President 


Phone, Olive 462 Syndicate Trust Bldg. 
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RICA SUNDAY NIGHT AND ALL NEXT WEEK 
pate a Ais NIGHTS—25e to $1.50. MATS.— 25c¢ to $1.00 
Th eeteaen JOHN E. KRELLERD 


And a Brilliant Supporting Company in Shakespearean Plays. 


Sunday and Thursday Nights and Wednesday Matinee—HAMLET. Mon- 
day Night and Saturdizy Matinee—MERCHANT OF VENICE. Tuesday and 


Friday Nights—OTHELLO. Wednesday and Saturday Nights—MACBETH. 








FFERSON | ois 
J E LEADING PLAYHOUSE 


Second and Lust Week of the World’s Most Spectacular and Sumptuous 
Drama 


THE WANDERER 


Staged by David Belasco 
The Greatest All-Star Cast Ever Assembled 
Held Over for Another Week Because of Enormous Demand for Seats 








Mats. Sun., Thurs., Sat. 


SHUBERT * st ts, All Performances 
GARRICK 8 Sie | 


The Great War Drama Direct From An All-Winter Run in Chicago 


“THE MAN WHO STAYED AT HOME” 


Direction of Wm. Moore Patch 


Week Beginning 
Sunday Night 








James Diamond «& Sibyl! Brennan 


ORPHEUM THEATER © tr ti: & sare werner 


FANCHON & MARCO 
NINTH AT ST. CHARLES Kimberly & Arnold 


Virginia Lewis & May White 





Hermann & Shirley 
WELLINGTON CROSS 


2:15—Twice Daily—S:15 
VALESKA SURATT 








BURLESQUE SHOWS 


Produced Each Week with Propriety 


Before Audiences Composed of 


14th AND LOCUST Women and Children. 


MOLLIE WILLIAMS’ OWN SHOW 


Next Week—HARRY HASTINGS’ SHOW. 





THIS WEEK 

















REAL BURLESQUE 
ST A N D A R D 7th & Walnut Mats. Daily 


——— 


FOLLIES OF PLEASURE 


NEXT—ARMY AND NAVY GIRLS, with JACK DEMPSEY. 
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COLUMBIA| 
1 


IMPERIAL 


Starting Next Sunday Mat. and Week 
Eves. and Sunday Mat., 10-25-35-50c; 
Mats., Tues., Thurs, and §Sat., 10-25c 








AMERICA’S GREATEST 
COLORED SHOW 


THE SMARTER SET 


Presenting “MY PEOPLE” in 
Music and Mirth of a Race 


EDNA MAY FOSTER & CO. (4 

A Splendid Novelty Offering ~ 
Five Cubans - Wills-Gilbert & 
j—O THER FEATURES—09 | 

















Grand Opera House 
ON MARKET STREET 
Between Broadway and Sixth 


The Theatre of Liberal Policy 
TEN STANDARD ACTS OF THE 


BIGGEST AND BEST 
ADVANCE VAUDEVILLE 


Evens & Howard 
FIRE BRICK COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


High-Grade Fire Brick and Sewer Pipe 


. Yards for City Delivery: 
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Ever Offered at Popular Prices ‘ 
Box Seats 30c; Lower Floor 25¢e; 920 Ma t St . . 
All Other Seats 15c. ! 














Under Cover and 
Open Air 
WINTER GARDEN 

A. J. CICARDI 


The Problem Solved 66 4 99 
owpere 32 0° CICARDI’S 
To-night.’ 


HIGH CLASS ENTERTAINMENT EVERY NIGHT 






























